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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_#\_»>—_ 
HE week opened with bad news from Afghanistan. The corres- 
pondent of the Daily News reported the closing of the Khyber 
between Jumrood and Ali Musjid, by Hillmen, who beat back 
convoys with supplics on their way to Dhakka. On Monday 
also a telegram was published from the Standard correspondent 
in the Koorum, showing that General Roberts had on Saturday, 
November 30th, commenced an attack on the Peiwar Kotel, or 
« Crest,” and had been repulsed, the fire from the Crest being so 
severe that orders were issued to retire to the Koorum Fort. It 
is not probable that General Roberts intended this to be the serious 
assault, as his troops were weary with twenty-four hours’ 
marching, and without food, though he may have been deceived 
by the native reports that the Afghans were in full flight. They 
were only retreating from the Habees Killa, the Afghan can- 
tonment in the valley, to their position, a strong crag upon the 
crest of the Peiwar; but General Roberts hoped to secure their 
guns. However that may be, the movement failed, and as it was 
certain that the General could not accept failure, the result of 
his attack was expected with great anxiety. A defeat would have 
made all the Hillmen soldiers of the Ameer, and perhaps have 
created a deep sensation in India, while it must have been re- 
paired by an expenditure of valuable English lives. 


By Thursday, however, the clouds had cleared away. The 
Hillmen had been defeated in the Khyber by a force sent from 
Jumrood, General Maude had reached Peshawur, and communi- 
cation between that city and Dhakka was again safe. Lord 
Lytton, moreover, forwarded “authentic” news of the 
evacuation of Jellalabad, and statements that no troops had 
been found in the Khoord Khyber Pass, the dangerous defile be- 
tween Dhakka and the city. News also was received just 
in time for the opening of Parliament of a victory achieved by 
General Roberts. He had discovered a road which turned the 
Peiwar Crest, and on Sunday pushed the 72nd Highlanders, the 
5th Ghoorkas, and the 25th Native Infantry along it. After a 
three hours’ march, they drove in the Afghans on their centre, 
the Crest, and General Roberts ordered a front attack. ‘This 
did not succeed, the Afghans fighting with desperate reso- 
lution, and bringing the assailing force to a stand-still. 
General Roberts, however, led a second turning movement 
against a point in the rear of the enemy, and the Afghans, in a 
panic, abandoned their position. Our loss was only two officers 
killed, two officers wounded, and eighty men killed and wounded ; 
while the Afghans lost eighteen guns, all their stores, and it is 
believed a great number of men. The victory was most complete, 
and General Roberts, on the 5th inst., was to attempt to clear the 
Shaturgardan, the narrow gorge, 13,000 feet high, the possession 

-~ — is the possession of the Passes between Koorum and 
abul. 


All the telegrams speak of the personal bravery of the Afghans, 
and of their accurate though slow fire, while all indicate that 
they lose heart when they see their line of retreat cut off. This, 


| : . 5 
#,* The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript in any case. | as Mr. Liddell, and then as Lord Eslington, in the House of Com- 


mons, moved the Address, and made a great effort to justify 
the Afghan war, as a war “in” Afghanistan,—he laid great 
stress on the preposition,—and not ‘“‘ with ” Afghanistan, only with 
Shere Ali, its ruler. But his speech was not happy, for like 
the Government he follows, he attempted to excuse Shere Ali for 
his alienation by throwing all the blame on the timid Government 
of Mr. Gladstone ; nay, he even went so far as to say that when 
at last Lord Lytton offered the Ameer what he might have ac- 
cepted, it was too late; that the moment was past when it was 
reasonable to suppose that he could be convinced. Well, if so, 
we are actually going to war, not with a State, but with one man, 
who is, on Lord Ravensworth’s own showing, morally in the 
right, or at least, if in any degree in the wrong, highly excusable 
and pardonable; weare killing any number of Afghans, not because 
we do not love them, but because Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
was cowardly enough not to do Shere Ali justice. That is a 
curious mode of justifying a personal war with Shere Ali. It 
might have justified a declaration of war on Mr. Gladstone. 


. a 


Lord Granville postponed to next Monday the discussion of 
the policy of the Afghan war, but asked for explanations on the 
two points which have attracted so much attention lately,—the 
incorrect history of Lord Cranbrook’s despatch ; and the untrue 
impression given to the House of Lords as to the Afghan policy 
of the Government on June 15th, 1877, by Lord Salisbury. Lord 
Cranbrook, in a very hot speech, took all the responsibility of his 
despatch, and justified the attack on the Government of 1873 as 
the reasonable and natural construction which he put on the 
communications between Lord Northbrook and Mr. Gladstone's 
Government in that year. He maintained that the Duke of Argyll 
did not directly sanction the assurances which Lord Northbrook 
wished to give, and that as far as he could judge, Lord North- 
brook did appear to him to have delayed an explicit under- 
standing with Shere Ali, in consequence of the vague and dis- 
couraging character of the Duke’s telegrams. He did not deny 
that Lord Northbrook might have construed these telegrams other- 
wise, and might have regarded them as sanctioning heartily all 
he desired to do ; but he did deny that the construction he had put 
on these transactions was otherwise than a reasonable construc- 
tion, such as he was quite warranted in honour and common-sense 
in putting. Lord Northbrook’s reply was simple,—that the assur- 
ances given by him were actually as strong as any he had asked the 
right to give, and that Lord Cranbrook had kept this back ; that 
so far as they affected the proposed alliance with Shere Ali against 
external aggression, they were even less, not more, hampered by 
conditions, than Lord Lytton’s own proposals; and finally, that 
if Lord Cranbrook had really wished to represent fairly the 
transactions referred to, he might have shown the paragraph in 
qnestion to three Members of the then Indian Government, who 
were on Lord Cranbrook’s Council, but who never heard of the 
despatch till they read it in the newspapers. 


The Marquis of Salisbury was even less happy in his ex- 
planations than Lord Cranbrook, and made a most jesuitical 
apology for a very successful jesuitical attempt to mislead the 
House of Lords as to the Afghan policy of the Government in 





1877. He asserted that the whole question of the Duke of 
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Argyll on January 15th, 1877, turned upon the supposed Government approved its predecessor's policy ; Sir G. Balfou 
attempt to force a resident Envoy on the Ameer at Cabul, | who said that in 1842 a Tory Governor-General by public a 
which, as he truly enough said, the Government had never pro- | clamation abandoned Afghanistan for ever, and that if we rot 
posed to do. But as Lord Northbrook showed most triumphantly, | quered the country it would require a garrison of 65,000 Pi 


that was not the chief point in debate. 
debate was the Afghan policy generally,—whether it was or was 
not a new or the old policy; Lord Salisbury gave the impression 


| 


The chief point in| Mr. Childers, who remarked on the professed “* simplicity” of 


the Cabinet, and repeated that the Government had, in the ninth 
paragraph of Lord Cranbrook’s despatch, suppressed the facts - 
’ 


to the whole House that it was the old policy ; Lord Northbrook Mr. Sullivan, who summed up the policy of the Government ag 
himself pinned him to that at the time in the House, stated | one of aggression upon small Powers ; and Mr. Cross, who Tefused 


that he had understood his speech in that sense, and that in that 
sense he regarded it as satisfactory ; and Lord Salisbury remained 
silent and so far acquiescent, whereas, as he now admits, the whole 
Afghan policy of the Government had been revolutionised in 
the interim. Lord Salisbury’s explanation was, in fact, torn to 
rags and tatters by Lord Northbrook, and it will be hard ever 
to trust his Ministerial statements again. 





Lord Grey’s amendment to the Address, on the strictly Consti- 
tutional ground, that Parliament ought to have been earlier con- 
sulted as to this war,—was supported in an almost inaudible 
speech, and was not pressed to a division. Lord Beaconsfield 
went into heroics about the achievements of the Army, but did 
not say anything memorable,—even in the nature of a sneer. 


The principal speeches in the Commons were those of Lord 
Hartington and Sir Stafford Northcote. ‘The Liberal leader was 
careful to state that he did not intend to oppose the grant of 
supplies, that he considered that the war having been begun, 
must, even if we only thought of mercy to the Ameer, be carried 
through with energy, and that he heartily congratulated the 
House upon the news of General Roberts’s victory. But he 
added, that his perusal of the Afghan papers had left upon his 
mind doubts, ‘‘and more than doubts, a conviction,” that ‘ the 
conduct and policy of her Majesty’s Government which have led 
to the outbreak of this war are not capable of justification.” He 
utterly repudiated the theory that it was unpatriotic to 
oppose a war during its progress, quoting, among other pre- 
cedents, the example of the Conservative party, which, in 
1857, censured Lord Palmerston for his conduct of a war 
which was in progress at the time. ‘The very fact of war 
having broken out without the knowledge of Parliament 
made the conduct of Government more worthy of criticism.” 
He reviewed Lord Cranbrook’s despatch declaring that the whole 
of it, and especially the ninth paragraph, left a false impression upon 
the pubJic mind ; quoted despatches from Sir Stafford Northcote 
in 1867, declaring that ** her Majesty’s Government see no ground 
for uneasiness or jealousy in the progress of Russia in Asia,” and 
asserted that Lord Salisbury’s speech of 1877, in answer to the 
Duke of Argyll, in which he stated that our relations with the 
Ameer of Cabul have undergone no material change since last 
year, was a ‘‘ withholding of information.” He closed a vigorous 
though restrained speech by stating that while the course taken 
by Government relieved the House of much responsibility, it 
increased its obligation to criticise the policy which led to the war. 


Sir Stafford Northcote, in reply, after admitting that up to a 
very late period the Government thought the Mission would have 
been received and war avoided, defended Lord Cranbrook’s de- 
spatch, which had been considered by the whole Cabinet, though 
it contained, no doubt, a suggestion which Lord Northbrook 
denied. That suggestion, however, was not, on the perusal of the 
whole correspondence, an unnatural one. He went rapidly over 














the principal transactions with the Ameer, and observed that | 
communications had been opened with St. Petersburg, and had | 
elicited friendly replies, but that the Government of Russia was | 


to allow Russia to be spoken of as an enemy of this country, Her 
Majesty was now in friendly relations with all the great Powers 
‘‘including Russia.” Is there, perchance, another secret agree. 
ment, under which Russia and England share Central Asia between 
them ? 

There is no end to the misfortunes caused by the failure of the 
City of Glasgow Bank. On Wednesday the Directors of the 
Caledonian Bank (Inverness) decided that as their Bank held 
four shares in the Glasgow concern, it must go into liquidation, 
The Caledonian was perfectly solvent, with a sound business, but 
it is known that the calls on the body of the shareholders in the 
City of Glasgow Bank will not pay the depositors, and that the 
whole pressure must ultimately fall upon the rich among them, 
Consequently, the shareholders in the Caledonian Bank are liable 
to be called on, first, for their whole paid-up capital, and by 
degrees, for the unpaid portion of it, too,—that is, for four times 
their stake. It is lucky their Bank is not unlimited, or they 
would have been no better off than ordinary shareholders in the 
City of Glasgow. As it is, their losses are measurable ; but they 
have been caused without any fault of their own, by momentary 
carelessness on the part of their agents, who held, only fora short 
time, four shares in the insolvent concern, as collateral security, 
All depositors in the Caledonian will be paid at once by the other 
Scotch Banks, but the loss to hundreds of families will be most 
severe. 

The meeting of Parliament somewhat supersedes Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech of Saturday at Greenwich, which was, however, one 
of his greatest successes. He was extremely moderate, but re- 
peatedly roused his audience to enthusiasm ; and his peroration, 
in which he declared the war unjust—‘‘he feared to find it 
grossly and totally unjust”—held the listeners breathless with 
excitement. It is absurd even to attempt to condense such a 
speech, but Mr. Gladstone’s main points were that personal 
government was becoming a serious danger, though the Queen, 
as he knew from personal experience, had in his time never 
swerved ‘‘from her long-tried fidelity to the well-known, well- 
understood, and he trusted, immovable principles of the Con- 
stitution.” He instanced the bringing of the Sepoys to Europe, 
and the constant transaction of great affairs, like the negotiations 
with Turkey and with the Ameer, without the knowledge of 
Parliament, as proofs that personal government was advancing. 
He showed that in Turkey the Tories had secured Russia great 
advantages which his own Government would have refused, 
and had now, in restoring half Bulgaria to the Sultan, given 
her splendid material for intrigue. He utterly repudiated the 
construction put by Lord Cranbrook upon the Liberal policy in 
Afghanistan, and expressed his fear that all our expenditure, 
which he should heartily defend if it were incurred to defend our 
honour, would be incurred only to secure dishonour by an unjust 
and, it might be, a long and serious war. ‘The whole speech 
showed that Mr. Gladstone has lost none of his earlier force, and 
that his partial retirement from office, whatever the gain to him- 
self, is pure loss to the country. 





We regret to see that Dr. Baring, the Bishop of Durham, has 


frequently unable to control the proceedings of its own distant | peen compelled to resign his diocese through ill-health. Durham 
officers. It was necessary for us *‘ to take some step to secure our is one of the greatest of the English Sees, not only for its wealth 
proper position in Central Asia.” He was as much opposed to a | and traditions,—Bishop Butler was Bishop of Durham, and rode 
war of aggrandisement now as in 1867, but he was not opposed | eagerly about his diocese on a little swift black pony,—but far 


to measures of defence and security. It was impossible, while 


more for the great opportunities of the Church in those thickly 


operations were going on, to define the limits of the war; but | populated mining districts. A man of great abilities, and of 


its object was the security of the frontiers, and he hoped and 
believed the struggle would be short. 


The remainder of the debate was brief and of little importance, | 
the chief speakers being Sir Charles Dilke, who wanted all manner 
of papers—most of them essential ; Mr. Bourke, who explained 
that the clerks had had to read the papers of thirteen years, 


the highest organising power, should be appointed in Dr. Baring’s 


, place. We want there a second Dr, Fraser. 


In the late Mr. G. H. Lewes, who died last Saturday, the 
world has lost a very accomplished writer and very acute critic. 
His “ Biographical History of Philosophy” is one of the 
most amusing, if not one of the profoundest, books ever written 


covering 15,000 entries, and that the Book really could not) on the lives of great thinkers. His ‘‘ Life of Goethe,” though 
be made ready sooner; Mr. Forster, who supported and | too much of the nature of an apology, remains, as we believe, not 
supplemented the demand for papers, and observed that} only the best account of him accessible to Englishmen, but in many 
Ilis novels, though rather flippant, 


Lord Northbrook had been given to understand that this | respects the best of all. 
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ond wanting in mo! 
a lly on actors, 


were extraordinarily good, and went straight | curt. 


ral insight, were very clever ; and his criticisms, Justices James and ‘Thesiger. The Master of the Rolls was very 


No damage had been proved, but even if there had been 


He founded both the Leader and the Fortnightly | damage, it must be shown that the damage was also an injury. It 


to the Pod bimectf wrote for the latter the ablest of its early | 
= ut it was as a physiological psychologist or a psycho- 
ral physiologist, —we hardly know which term he would have 
pa rred,—that Mr. Lewes would have wished to be chiefly known. 
ome Problems of Life and Mind” are exceedingly able contribu- 
tions, from the point of view of a negative school, to the logic of 
feeling and of thought; and a word which he first brought 
to describe what has_ usually 


jnto use, “ metempirical,” 
been described as ‘‘ a priori,” or ‘ transcendental,” bids fair to 


hold its ground in the language of philosophy. It was Mr. 
Lewes's knowledge and acuteness in many spheres, that ren- 
dered him always able to do something in each of them of which 


its special experts had missed the value or the significance. 





On Monday evening Professor Huxley delivered a lecture, at 
the London Institution, on the ‘Elements of Psychology,” in 
which he hazarded the suggestion that it wasa ‘‘ fundamental and 
principal law of psychology that all beliefs as to the past must 
rest on experience ;” “ and so, too, with our belief of expectation, 
as when a burnt child dreads the fire.” But how as to our belief 
that what we remember as past, ever was present at all? Does 
that, too, rest on experience? If so, on what experience? We 
have never experienced it as a memory till it is a memory. We 
have ceased to experience it as a sevsation directly it becomes a 
memory. On what, then, does the absolute asseveration of con- 
sciousness rest, that that which is now an image to the mind, was 
shortly before a state of experience of the body? Surely here is 
an ultimate belief, due to the mere authority of a mental faculty 
which no one can say admits of * verification.” 


Girton College, Cambridge, is in luck. It does not, indeed, 


is often a great damage toa neighbour to build on your own 
ground a wall which you have a full right to build, but 
if it is not an ‘injury,”"—the law did not forbid it. The 
Vice-Chancellor “ had held, for the first time, that a man had an 
exclusive right to the use of any name which he chose to affix 
to any part of his landed property.” There was no such right. 
In fact, if thirty people had been foolish enough to call their 
houses ‘‘ Ashford Lodge,” the judgment declares virtually that 
they might have done so. The Vice-Chancellor’s ruling received 
no mercy in the Court of Appeal. 


In the Times’ correspondence as to Mr. Orby Shipley’s case, a 
very interesting argument has been raised as to the so-called rule 
of Vincentius, that Catholic truth is the truth held semper, ubique, 
ab omnibus, Literally speaking, there is no such Catholic truth at all, 
and ‘A Perplexed Layman,” in Thursday’s Times, makes very 
short work of this equally famous and useless test :—‘*To sum 
up, then, this rule of Vincentius, as explained and limited by 
Canon Carter, it comes to this,—the Catholic faith is that which 
‘has always and everywhere been held by all’ who have kept 
‘within the pale of Catholic tradition,’ and who have expelled 
from that pale all who happened to differ from them, who, never- 
theless, still claim to be as good Catholics as those who expelled 
them, and who by so doing prevent the decree which expelled 
them from ever acquiring that Catholic assent which is essential 
to its acceptance by a true Catholic; and the ‘all’ who thus 


| remain within the Catholic pale are not absolutely all, but only 


‘more or less’ of the ‘all;’ and whenever they have been 
‘less,’ and not ‘more,’ they have preserved the Catholic faith 
by disobeying the Vincentian rule, which is thus proved to be 
itself lacking in that very element of Catholic assent which, we 
are told, conditions the belief of all Catholics.” It is hardly 





get its new building fund as fast as it needs it, even for the pur- 


poses of the building immediately and urgently needed ; but Mrs. | 


Russell Gurney—the widow of the late Recorder of London—has 
just done something even better for it than a direct addition to that 
most needful fund,—something which must extend the range of 
Girton’s interests, of the classes directly identified with its success. 


of this kind to high education, that we believe it has been 
calculated that of all the Oxford Undergraduates, a very large 
proportion,—we have heard it said to be as high as one in every 
four, if not higher,—obtain some kind of exhibition or scholar- 
ship, in aid of the resources of their parents. 


possible to imagine a more cruelly destructive, and yet just, 
analysis of any formula, than that. The rule of Vincentius is 
not a test, but a plausible excuse for the absence of a test. 


The Sultan has once more brushed his Ministry away. Safvet 


. | Pasha has fallen, ostensibly because he was too submissive to 
She has promised £1,000 to endow a new entrance scholarship | foreign Powers, especially Austria, and Khyr-ed-in Pasha has be- 
into Girton College. Lads and young men have so many aids | come Grand Vizier. This man, a Circassian by birth, was formerly 


| Prime Minister at Tunis, and has acquired a singular ascendency 
| over the Sultan’s mind. He is said to believe that Islam and 


Western reforms “are not incompatible,” whatever that may 


fasten but he is undoubtedly a man of energy and strength of 


But girls are at | character. 


Karatheodori Pasha, the Greek who represented 


present exceedingly poor in such educational help, though they | Turkey at the Berlin Congress, is appointed Foreign Minister, 
need it, as yet, far more than boys,—the parental mind still in- an appointment understood to be a pledge of decided resistance 
clining to the idea that the girl is a superficial creature, whose | to Austrian demands ; and Osman Pasha, of Plevna, becomes 


learning should be more ornamental than solid. Thus, the un- 
successful competitors for Girton scholarships, though quite 


Minister of War. Zuhdi Pasha, who is always trying experiments 


| to withdraw paper-money, and always failing, remains Minister of 


competent to enter the college as ordinary students, very fre- | 


quently have no chance of so entering it, their parents not being 
able, or being unwilling to afford the necessary funds. 


An important step in favour of the higher education of women 
has recently been taken also at Sandwell, near Birmingham, 
—a country seat of the Earl and Countess of Dartmouth, 


which they have for many years past given up for philan- | 


thropic purposes. 
the late Bishop of Lichficld’s sister—to carry on here a 
school where the daughters of the poorer amongst the 
higher classes might be received on moderate terms. On 


presidents, and the institution thus governed—of which a pro- 
Spectus lies before us—comprises now a college for ladies 
above, and a school for those under, eighteen years of age; 
48 well as an industrial home, where boys and girls are trained 
for service. Arrangements are made for a tempo- | 
rary home for governesses. It is hoped that the College | 
may ultimately be affiliated with the University of Oxford. 
The whole institution is placed under the superintendence of 
Miss Winscom, a lady who has distinguished herself not more 
by her able lectures at Malvern on English literature, than by 
her indefatigable exertions on behalf of the higher education for 
women in general. 


also 





Vice-Chancellor Malins’ decision that a man may not take for 
the name of his house a name already used by bis neighbour has 
been reversed, on appeal, by the Master of the Rolls and Lord | 


Their generosity enabled Miss Selwyn— | 





Finance; and Moollah Effendi is named Sheik-ul-Islam. The 
object of this change is to secure a Ministry whom the Sultan 
personally trusts as aids against revolution, but its general effect 
will probably be to create a Ministry determined to resist all 
concessions to Europe, and specially all concessions to Vienna, 
where they are talking of the “necessity” of going down to 
Salonica more freely than ever. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson,—one of the kindest of men,—has wounded 
the susceptible heart of Major O'Gorman, by saying, at a meet- 
ing in the Irish Exhibition Palace, in connection with the 
Permissive Bill, that ‘*he looked every morning with some 


Miss Selwyn’s retirement from her benevolent work, Lord and | anxiety for the reports from Waterford and the country around, 


lady Dartmouth formed an influential council, of which they are , 
}not help fearing that he might read that the Major, over- 


because there was the abode of the gallant Major, and he could 


come by distress of mind at seeing so many sober people 
about him, had committed suicide, and departed from this 
scene of trouble.” Well, for a really witty speaker like 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, that was a poor joke, and if Major 
O'Gorman had demanded an apology to the public for it on 
that ground, we should have regarded the Major as in the 
right. But being a humourist himself, we suppose Major 
O'Gorman was determined to turn a bad joke into a good 
one, by treating this not very masterly attack on him for his 
opposition to the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, as a serious insult, 
and demanding a formal apology,—which, of course, Sir Wilfrid 


| Lawson gave,—with much enjoyment in finding how happily his 


own bad joke had been made the basis of a good one. 


Consols were on Friday 943 to 94}, ex div. 
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THE ASPECT OF THE WAR. 


HE shouting which was so loud last week died away early this 
week into an apprehensive silence. It was suddenly per- 
ceived that the work to be done in Afghanistan had scarcely 
commenced, and that the country had undertaken a serious 
campaign. Bodies of Hillmen, estimated by the experienced 
correspondent of the Daily News at 4,000 men, had collected 
in the Khyber Pass, and had so cut off General Browne’scommu- 
nications that he had been compelled to send back a European 
regiment to protect Ali Musjid; General Biddulph, at Pisheen, 
was unable to advance, for want of supplies and supports ; and 
General Roberts, in the Koorum Valley, had suffered a repulse. 
He had on Friday made a “reconnaissance,” or rather 
a tentative attack, on Peiwar, which convinced him that 
it could not be attacked in front, and he had therefore 
retired upon the Koorum Fort. A pause of some days in the 
receipt of intelligence suggested fears that he had been either 
repulsed again or had abandoned the undertaking, and it was half 
believed that the “check” so much talked of had occurred. 
All men familiar with the subject knew that such a “check” 
would be followed by a revolt among the Hillmen, who for 
ages have sided with the stronger party, and that with twenty 
or thirty thousand mountaineers eager for plunder and the 
slaughter of white Infidels, both Generals Browne and Biddulph 
might be placed in extreme danger. 

Fortunately the choice of General Roberts has proved a wise 
one. He discovered a route by which the Peiwar position 
could be turned, a road called the Spin Gawi, and through 
this, on the night of 1st December, he made a most adven- 
turous and severe march, which brought him at daybreak on 
the flank of the enemy, who were driven in on the Peiwar 
Kotel, or position on the crest of the Peiwar. An attempt 
was made to carry this point by a direct attack, but 
the Afghans resisted desperately, and favoured by their 
position, as we understand the long telegram in the 
Standard, published on Friday, convinced General Roberts 
that his attack must fail. The impression on that 
correspondent—an officer, evidently—is that if this attack 
had been the only way of assault, the enterprise 
must have failed; but General Roberts pushed his first 
brigade by another turning-path, till it was fairly in the 
rear of Peiwar Kotel. Then the Afghans, who up to this had 
offered a desperate resistance, and had caused a loss of four 
officers and about eighty men, lost heart, and as at Ali Musjid, 
fled in the night, leaving eighteen guns, their wounded, and 
considerable stores behind. The entire enterprise—carried on 
as it was, over the wildest of roads, up an ascent which, at Peiwar 
Kotel, is 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, and in the teeth of 
skilled artillerists—was a grand feat of arms ; but it is satisfac- 
tory to see that success was ultimately obtained by judgment, as 
well as valour. General Roberts is evidently a good choice, and in 
pressing on, as he is doing, to clear the Shaturgardan, reliance 
may well be placed upon his judgment. That Pass,in the opinion 
of many experienced soldiers, cannot, if defended, be carried ; 
but it is quite possible that the Afghans, who, like other 
Asiatics, are demoralised by retreat, and who have a habit 
when beaten of deserting in shoals, may leave the Camel’s 
Neck to take care of itself, and fly on towards Cabul. In that 
event, General Roberts will have been the first of the three 
Generals to complete his work, and seize every obstacle which 
on his side separates India from Cabul. We believe the war 
unjust, but it is impossible to resist a feeling of national pride 
at the evidence which this success affords that the almost reckless 
dash of the Anglo-Indian Armies has suffered no diminution. 
Europeans in the Peiwar Kotel would have smashed the 
invading expedition, but it is just because our Generals 
recognise the difference between Europeans and Asiatics that 
we have been able to conquer India. 

The second danger, the closing of the Bolan, remains as 
before. General Stewart, with his staff, is hurrying forward 
to take the command at Pisheen ; but he has left his division 
to move on more slowly, and it is so hampered by difficulties 
of transport, the camels perishing as in the old war, that it 
will be a month, at least, before it fairly reaches Quetta. 
Advance through the snow will be nearly impossible, and 
Candahar, therefore, must be left till the spring, or carried by 
a most risky, not to say foolhardy, rush, made by 5,000 men, 
almost without European support. The stay of the Division 
in Pisheen through the winter will not be enviable, but there 





missariat, there are none now. Meanwhile, Sir 
may be able to reach Jellalabad. The Viceroy dary *¢ Dn 
fortified city has been evacuated, and certainly the jess Are 
fensible Afghan position, the narrow defile, three-quarters - 
mile long, in the Khoord Khyber Pass, has been left clear oa 
the General may therefore before Christmas be safely er 
General Maude has reached Peshawur with his Division, 
thereby securing the quiet of that dangerous Afghan cit we 
only one in India always held down by visible rind 2 
standing ready to clear the Khyber, or to forward necessary rein 
forcements to General Browne, who will need at least ron 
: . - @ 
more full Brigade before he ventures on his final advance 
The total result of the week, therefore, is most satisfacto 
The British hold, amidst snow and doubtful Hillmen, ber 
still hold, the Afghan side of the mountains from Pisheen, past 
the Shaturgardan, north-east to Jellalabad, with positions in 
which they can, amidst much suffering, wait for propitious 
weather. It is now alleged that the Government intend to 
pause there, being in possession of what they consider g 
scientific frontier, and either make a Treaty with the Ameer 
by which he shall cede the mountains and agree ie 
accept Residents; or if he is still refractory, await attack 
at his hands. If this report is correct, they will, as 
the result of their expedition, stand in one of two positions, 
Either the Ameer will yield, or he will not. If he does yield 
we shall be direct masters of the mountain barrier, and ‘must 
at vast expense coerce its tribes into obedience and order - 
must erect a fortress in the Pisheen Valley, with forts on 
the Camel’s Neck ; and must garrison the three positions with 
at least ten thousand men, who will in the end be a clear 
addition to the Indian Army. We must, moreover, watch 
and control—that is, practically govern—all Afghanistan, a 
territory as large as France ; and help the Ameer in organising 
a thorough defence for the Passes of the Hindoo Koosh, 
besides inducing him to place his army, which will then be 
our own advance-guard, in thorough equipment and condition. 
Afghanistan, in short, will be the Indian frontier province, 
though held as the Deccan plateau, which is nearly as large, 
is held, through a native Prince, instead of a British Governor. 
That will be a most expensive and laborious task, undertaken, 
as we think, without necessity, and for purposes which would 
be much better answered by the fortification of our own 
side of the Suleiman. On the other hand, if the Ameer 
does not yield, we are in for a most tedious and exhaust- 
ing war. The Afghans will not leave us undisturbed ; they 
care nothing about waste of life or prosperity ; and if we stand 
on the defensive, we shall be exposed to attacks in every month 
in the year, attacks intended to devastate every district upon 
which we must depend for supplies, and to excite every hill- 
tribe that happens to be discontented to armed revolt. Such 
attacks may be repulsed, as similar attacks on a small scale are 
repulsed, in the Derajat ; but every month will cost us some good 
officers’ lives, while the attention of the Government of India 
will be permanently directed to the military position in 
Afghanistan. That situation is certain to end in conquest, im 
the transfer of the Army Northward, and the shifting of the 
Indian pivot of power from the coast, which is our true base, to the 
extreme North, where we are cut off from the sea, and hemmed in 
by asemi-hostile population. Short of the genuine conciliation of 
the Afghans and Hillmen—which we regard as impossible—that 
result of the war is one which, even if we held the war to be 
just, we could regard neither with confidence nor pleasure. 





THE PERSONALITIES IN THE LORDS. 

HE debate of Thursday night was naturally a disappointing 
one. Lord Granville knew that the Afghan Papers were 

as yet an almost unexplored world to the leisurely gentlemen 
around and opposite him; and he was quite wise in deferring 
his attack on the policy of the Government till he could address 
an audience which was at least as competent, so far as regarded 
its knowledge of the country, as an ordinary special jury to 
deliver a verdict on the case. But the necessity for this delay 
was, in some respects, unfortunate. Not that it mattered much 
that Lord Beaconsfield was able to taunt the Liberals with 
their Parliamentary mancuvring,—which was very like an 
accomplished casuist taunting an opponent with the use of 
an ambiguous term. But it does to a certain extent fritter 
away the interest of the country in such an issue as the present, 
to find Parliament engaged in somewhat acrimonious personali- 
ties, before it touches on the more important ground of poli- 
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en The personalities were, indeed, most necessary, 
tical Pb Id have been deferred till 
+ it would have been well if they could have been deferred ti 

“s the main conflict instead of being paraded before it. Never- 
oe, we do not see how Lord Granville could have helped 
himself. With a spare night at his disposal, no possibility of 
entering advantageously on the larger field, and an urgent 
need for one or two personal explanations, it was inevitable 
that he should use the debate on the Queen’s Speech 
for the pettier purpose, and reserve the larger issue for more 
formal treatment. And yet, in one sense, it is not the larger 
Hardly any issue can be larger than the trustworthiness 
of our public men. And that was the real subject of Thurs- 
day night’s debate. Lord Cranbrook and Lord Salisbury 
were on their trial, for putting forth statements that had 
in fact, whatever were their intentions, gravely misled both the 
country and the House of Lords. We will give our impression 

in the frankest way of the manner in which they met that charge. 
Lord Cranbrook admitted at once that he did not intend in 

any way to dispute Lord Northbrook’s evidence as to the facts 

of the Afghan negotiations of 1873. If he had misrepresented 
these facts, he was sorry. But all he cared to show was that 
his mistake was not wilful, and was not even intellectually 
rverse; that on the face of the despatches before him, his 

mistake, if it were a mistake, was a very natural and a 

perfectly sincere one. Now that is a very subjective kind of 

plea. It is not possible for every one to enter into Lord 

Cranbrook’s mind, and determine for him what it was, and what 

it was not, natural for Lord Cranbrook to believe. We have 

no doubt that Lord Cranbrook did believe that he was giving 

a plain statement of fact when he wrote the ninth paragraph 

of his despatch, insinuating that Mr. Gladstone’s Government 

in 1873 held back Lord Northbrook from giving to the 

Ameer of Afghanistan the assurances that he wished to give, 

and so induced him to postpone indefinitely the negotiation of 

details. We will go further, and admit that in such a states- 
man as Lord Cranbrook,-—brimful of the hottest party feeling, 
new to the India Office, and deeply versed in Parliamentary 
conflict,—the mistake was not particularly monstrous or 
discreditable. We must judge a man not by an ideal standard, 
but by what is in him. Lord Cranbrook has never shone in 
impartiality of mind ; and it is not very likely he would begin 
to display it at a late age and in a new sphere. But if Lord 
Cranbrook has honestly blundered once, that is no reason 
why he should not apologise for his blunder when 
he sees it staring him in the face in plain daylight, 
sich as that in which Lord Northbrook places it for 
him. But certainly no such apology has been made. He 
has been shown in the plainest way that Lord Salisbury him- 
self, in an official despatch, gave a totally different account of 
Lord Northbrook’s promise to the Ameer, from that which Lord 
Cranbrook gave,—that Lord Lytton, in an official docu- 
ment, also gave a totally different account from that which 
Lord Cranbrook gave, and one entirely identical with Lord 
Salisbury’s; that so far from Lord Northbrook’s having 
hampered his promise of support to the Ameer against unpro- 
voked aggressions with conditions which virtually reduced it 
to nothing, he hampered it with conditions less elaborate than 
those dictated in 1877 by Lord Lytton,—and that Lord Cran- 
brook had before him the fullest proof of all these facts, though 
he had not time or patience totake them in. Further, Lord North- 
brook showed that Lord Cranbrook had an easier way at his dis- 
posal for the verification of this historical section of the despatch 
than a minute acquaintance with the official documents. He 
might have shown this section to three members of his(Lord Cran- 
brook’s) own Council, who had been members of Lord North- 
brook’s Government at the time referred to, and who 
were intimately acquainted with the circumstances. But 
this very natural and easy precaution he neglected, and 
these gentlemen saw the utterly unhistorical accusation 
for the first time, when they read the despatch in the 
newspapers. In short, what the facts of the case come to 
is this,—that Lord Cranbrook, with a grossly insufficient know- 
ledge of the documents in which his predecessor and the present 
Viceroy had described the very policy he was recounting, mis- 
described it honestly enough, through ignorance and political 
bias, that in his impatience he neglected very obvious and very 
easy means of avoiding the great mistake into which he fell ; 
and that now he has not candour enough to express his regret 
and plainly confess his blunder. 

The case against Lord Salisbury is, unfortunately, very 
much stronger. Lord Northbrook, indeed, tore his very 
Jesuitical explanations to shreds. The case was this,—that the 
Duke of Argyll, inquiring, on the 15th June, 1877, as to the 


jssue. 


rumour of changes in the Afghan policy of the Government, 
was answered by Lord Salisbury that no attempt had 
been made to enforce on the Ameer the reception of an 
Envoy at Cabul; that no effort had been made to enforce 
upon him Sir Lewis Pelly in that capacity ; that there was no 
material change in the relations between the British Govern- 
ment and the Ameer of Cabul since last year; and that there 
was “no reason for any apprehension as to change of policy.” 
This explanation was made after the rupture between the 
British Government and the Ameer ; when diplomatic relations 
were broken off; when every assurance of support tendered by 
Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, and Lord Northbrook had 
been explicitly withdrawn; and when the Ameer had been 
assured that the old treaty of 1855 was the sole remaining 
contract between the Ameer and the British Government. 
Well, what was Lord Salisbury’s “ explanation,”—if explanation 
it can be called? It was, first, that he had told the Duke of Argyll 
that under the circumstances of the time, he could not afford him 
much positive information, but only negative information. 
“ The negative information was that we had not tried to force 
an Envoy on the Ameer at Cabul, that we had not suggested 
Sir Lewis Pelly as an Envoy at Cabul,” and that this was true, 
meaning by Envoy, a resident Envoy, which was what he 
really meant. Further, Lord Salisbury denies altogether 
having stated that there had been no change of policy, a 
statement which he declares referred only to the Khanate of 
Khelat, and not to Afghanistan, As to the denial of 
any change for the worse in the feelings of the Ameer 
towards the British Government, this he grounded on his 
belief that the Ameer had been almost as hostile in feeling as he 
could be, ever since the Government of Lord Northbrook ; and 
so far as regarded mere professions, on a statement made by 
the Ameer himself to the people of Candahar, that his rela- 
tions with the British Government were perfectly satisfactory. 
Such were what Lord Salisbury was pleased to call his ex- 
planations. Lord Northbrook’s reply was crushing. The 
Duke of Argyll’s inquiry had not been an inquiry as 
to details, but as to policy. It was important, he had 
said, “that the noble Marquis should have an opportunity 
of giving their Lordships’ House and the country an assurance 
that he did not contemplate any serious change in the policy 
heretofore pursued towards Afghanistan,” to which Lord Salis- 
bury had replied in a speech concerning Afghanistan, ending 
thus :—“ We have maintained our relations with Khelat, and 
the papers we have laid on the table will explain what has 
occurred. But there is no reason for any apprehension 
of any change of policy, or of disturbance of our Indian 
Empire.” 8o that the reply to the Duke of Argyll’s 
inquiry about Afghan policy, though couched in terms 
which made it seem an assurance of the security of 
our “Indian Empire,” was intended by Lord Salisbury to 
apply only to the little Khanate of Khelat, mentioned in his 
immediately preceding sentence, and not to refer to the 
Duke of Argyll’s most serious question at all. Nay, that was 
not all, Lord Northbrook, knowing all he did, and feeling 
serious anxiety on the matter, at once told the Indian Secre- 
tary in what sense he took his reply, and in what sense he 








regarded it as satisfactory ; and these were his words :—“ The 
policy we have pursued with regard tothe Ameer has been to show 
him that we desired to assist him with our advice whenever he 
requires it, and not to press upon him British officers, unless 
he really desires that they should go there, and will give them 
a welcome. It is with great satisfaction, therefore, that I have 
heard the assurance of the noble Marquis that the policy I have 
referred to, her Majesty’s Government will continue to pursue. 
I am satisfied that he has given us that assurance in perfect 
good-faith ;” and to this Lord Salisbury listened, certainly 








become necessary ? 
a deliberate misleading of the House of Lords on a moment- 


ous question of Indian policy ? Lord Salisbury’s “ explanations ” 
are absolutely worse than we expected,—more Jesuitical,— 
more destructive of all confidence for the future. 
honest to say that the Ameer is as well affected to us as ever, 
when you have just been telling him that every promise we 
had given him since 1855 is cancelled, and warning him 


without a sign of dissent. Yet now he avows that the assurance 
he gave us, so far as it was an assurance of continuity of policy 
at all, applied only to Khelat, and not at all to the main sub- 
ject in discussion, Afghanistan. And he justifies this great fib bya 
similar fib of the Ameer’s,—told for a purpose,—and also by the 
danger of irritating Russia by needless disclosures. How was 
it irritating to Russia to be told that our policy to Afghanistan 
was not what it had been, and that a change had 
And if it were, how would that justify 
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that he is a pipkin between two iron pots, and a Prince whose | turn out to be brittle, and that this might be not the ] 
dominions it may become the interests of the two Governments | fortunate discovery of the two. Now let us see how ne 
to wipe off the face of the earth altogether, why, then, a| Lytton works out this agreeable hint. In his interview. . 
Machiavelli might become our Foreign Secretary to-morrow, | Simlah with his own Native Envoy to Cabul,—interviews the 
and the House of Lords repose just as much trust in him as| express object of which was that the Ameer should be ; ° 
they ever can again in Lord Salisbury. formed quite frankly of the object of the Government of India ig 

making its new proposals to him,—the Viceroy observes = 
| October 10th, 1876, that “ whilst it was evident that his Highness 
THE TREATMENT OF AFGHANISTAN. believed he had good cause to resent the past policy and mis. 
; : trust the present attitude of the British Government,” « jt » 
HE Afghan papers are very painful reading. They show equally clear that the Ameer very inadequately realised “4 
the Government proposing from the first to subvert the | gravity and imminence of the danger into which he is arift. 
independence of Afghanistan without the courage to acknow-| ing, under the influence of these unfortunate impressions - . 
ledge to the English nation,—we will not say that it did not ulti-| the practical impossibility of maintaining himself in a position 
mately acknowledge to the Government of Afghanistan,—what | of independence, isolated from the protection, or exposed 
it was really about to do. They show it too deliberately the mistrust of the British Government.” That is pretty “a 
advising the adoption of insincere pretexts for the attainment | by way of apreliminary to negotiation. We might imagine that 
of ends to which it well knew that the Afghan Government | graver menace could hardly be uttered by a diplomatist b 
was keenly opposed. They show that it contemplated from the | way of exhortation to a friendly and independent Pewee 
first that the result of all its disguised threats might well be! wore it not that in the course of the same address Lord 
to irritate the Afghan Prince into open hostility; and they | Lytton so completely eclipsed himself, and found utterance 
show that it was not in the least averse to that result,— | fy menaces so much more explicit and dangerous 
that, though on the whole it would have preferred, no doubt, | It is true,” he went on, “that if the Ameer proves himself 
the pliancy which would turn Afghanistan into a subordinate | yy friend and loyal ally, not our interests only, but our 
and protected State, doing our will, and adding to our | honour, will oblige us to defend his territories and support his 
power, yet failing that, it was well aware that its policy | throne, But the moment we have cause to doubt his sincerity 
might lead to a rupture, and that it greatly preferred such | oy question the practical benefit of his alliance, our interests 
a rupture to leaving to Afghanistan its true independenee. | yi}] be all the other way, and may greatly augment the 
The policy adopted with Afghanistan has been a policy of | dangers with which he is already threatened, both at home 
cajolery, bullying, and violence. W hile talking hypocritically /and abroad. As regards the former, the British Government 
of securing to this unhappy State its independence, the Govern-| oan only assist those who value its assistance ; and the assist. 
ment never fuiled to supply to all intelligent ears the gloss | ance which the Ameer seems at present disinclined to seek or 
that by . independence ” it meant, for this occasion only, | deserve, may at any moment be very welcome to one or other 
complete dependence on the British Empire. But when the | of those rivals from whom he will never be free till he has 
Afghan Government professed to be alarmed at this, and to our assured support. As regards the latter, our only interest 
understand it as it was really meant, it was severely scolded by | ;,, maintaining the independence of Afghanistan, is to provide 
the representatives of the British Jovernment, who treated the! for the security of our own frontier. But the moment ane 
keen sight of the Afghans as a new evidence of unfriendliness, | paase to regard Afghanistan as a friendly and firmly allied 
and a new excuse for anticipating the rupture which has now State, what is there to prevent us from providing for the 
happened. | security of our frontier by an understanding with Russia which 
We showed our readers in our last issue how plainly Lord might have the effect of wiping Afghanistan out of the map 
Salisbury, almost on the first broaching of the new policy, indi-| altogether? If the Ameer does not desire to come to a 
cated that it was so absolutely necessary to gain control of the’ speedy understanding with us, Russia does; and she 
external policy of Afghanistan, that if we could not establish desires it at his expense.” Uglier threats can hardly 
British officials on the Afghan border by straightforward means, | be imagined. Lord Lytton threatens, first, to back up rivals to 
we must find some decent pretence for getting in the thin end of | the throne of Afghanistan, if Shere Ali is not pliant; and 
the wedge. In the second despateh in which this policy was | next, to come to some understanding with Russia,—for which, 
pressed on the reluctant Government of Lord Northbrook, Lord | he says, with an air of authority, that Russia is quite pre- 
Salisbury intimates very clearly that he is quite prepared for a! pared,—by which the issues between Russia and Great Britain 
final refusal and the consequent alienation of the Ameer, but| in the East may be settled at the expense of Afghanistan, and 
that such a result, though regrettable, would not, to his mind, | by wiping it from the map of Asia. He adds a little effective 
be half so bad as leaving the Ameer alone. “That a refusal! metaphor, for the benefit of the unfortunate Prince who was 
would illustrate the feebleness of our influence with the Ameer, | to be thus squeezed into compliance :—“ The Vakeel had said 
cannot be doubted ; but I apprehend little evil from this dis-| that the Ameer was strong, but what were the facts, admitted 
closure. It is not likely that either the Afghan Sirdars or the | by himself? His own son was his opponent. This son had 
Russian Ministry are misinformed as to the true state of the been imprisoned, certainly, but was still so formidable that the 
case, or that any useful purpose would be served by keeping; Ameer could not leave Cabul, on his account. It was believed 
up, even if it were possible, an appearance of influence which that conspiracies were rife in favour of this son; that the 
does not correspond with the reality.” And in the same de-| people were discontented, on account of the conscription ; that 
spatch—as far back as November, 1875—Lord Salisbury care-| the treasury was empty ; and in fact, that the Ameer’s position 
fully directs that if the Ameer cannot be persuaded by care-| wassurrounded with difficulties. This, said his Excellency, is the 
fully-veiled pretexts to let us get in the thin end of the wedge, | man who pretends to hold the balance between England and 
then he is to be politely menaced. The Envoy is to adopt an! Russia, independent of either. His position is rather that of an 
“‘amicable” tone, but “ maintaining this tone, it will be the! earthern pipkin between two iron pots.” After plain-speaking 
Envoy’s duty earnestly to press on the Ameer the risk he! such as this, it is only wonderful to us that the Ameer was 
would run if he should impede the course of action which the | not much more panic-struck than he actually was. The truth 
British Government thinks necessary for securing his independ-| we suppose to be that Lord Lytton overdid his part ; that by 
ence.” That is the tone used toa thoroughly reluctant Viceroy, menaces so very loud and demonstrative, and equally ostenta- 
in 1875. In 1876, however, a Viceroy chosen for the very | tious bribes, he showed the Ameer how great was the import- 
purpose of carrying out this policy is sent out, and Lord | ance he attached to the willing consent of Cabul to become 
Salisbury in instructing him is much less reticent. Lord! practically dependent on Calcutta, and how afraid he was of 
Lytton’s instructions on the subject, dated 25th February, } being set the task of conquering Afghanistan, «3 a preliminary 
1876, are concluded thus :—-* The conduct of Shere Ali has | to the invasion of Russian Asia. Probably the Ameer knew, 
more than once been characterised by so significant a disregard | —it was just before Mr. Disraeli’s threatening speech at the 
of the wishes and interests of the Government of India, that | Guildhall against Russia,—that any cordial agreement between 
the irretrievable alienation of his confidence in the sincerity | England and Russia was, at that time, exceedingly improbable, 
and power of that Government is a contingency which cannot | and he may have thought, what was quite true, that if he had 
be dismissed as impossible. Should such a fear be confirmed | anything to fear from Russia, he had indefinitely more to fear 
by the result of the proposed negotiation, no time must be| from England,—nay, that independence would be a mere 
lost in reconsidering, from a new point of view, the policy to| word, if ever he were once safe in the grasp of such an 
be pursned in reference to Afghanistan.” For the outset of aj alliance as Lord Lytton proposed, In a word, Lord 











negotiation of alliance, that is a very meaning hint indeed,! Lytton must have betrayed by his over-anxiety to bully 
and one which Lord Lytton evidently understood as meaning| Afghanistan into compliance with his wishes, that England 
that if the Ameer did not turn out to be malleable, he might had either no real wish to come to terms with Russia, or 
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mediate hope of doing so, and must have shown that he 

far too eager to get his grasp on Afghanistan without 
po than would be consistent with his being in readiness for 
war, Had England indeed at this time (October, 1876) 


no im 


war. . ; : ; ; ae 

broken with Russia, the importance to her of having a 
dependent and submissive ally in Afghanistan would have been 
crepeakable. To commence an attack upon Asiatic Russia by 


the difficult enterprise of an invasion of Afghanistan, would 
have been adventurous indeed. It was the clear perception of 
this, doubtless, which made the Ameer receive all Lord 
Lytton’s proposals so very coolly, and say in so many words, 
that while England evidently wanted something fresh from 
Afghanistan, Afghanistan wanted nothing fresh from England, 
but was quite content with the old engagements. : Lord 
Lytton had said enough to warn the Ameer that if he yielded, 
Afghan independence was a thing of the past. But he did 
not say enough to convince him that under the circumstances 
Russia would not help him to maintain that independence. 
On the Afghan border, Russia was weak and England strong. 
And for that very reason Russia was much the safer ally of the 
two, She did not use such threatening language. She did not 
talk about the pipkin and the iron pots. Weak though she 
were, she might be strong enough to help Afghanistan to foil 
England ; and this conviction it was no doubt which induced 
the Ameer to hold out so long. 

When the decisive moment came, the moment in March, 
1877, when Russia made her peace with all the rest of Europe, 
and was about to declare war with Turkey, Lord Lytton 
knew that, for the present at least, England was not going 
to war with Russia,—Lord Derby’s pacific policy having 
prevailed,—though Russia was going to war with Turkey,— 
and accordingly he abruptly broke off the negotiations, 
although he admits his belief that the Ameer was at last 
prepared to yield. The urgency of the occasion was over. 
The moment had passed when an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Afghanistan had been a matter of the utmost 
exigency. A standing quarrel with Afghanistan, which would 
enable India to rectify her frontier,—to use Sir Lewis Pelly’s 
own words,—* without reference to the Ameer,” became pre- 
ferable to an extorted alliance, and hence the abrupt close of 
the negotiations at a moment when success seemed certain. 
And now, as we know, the standing quarrel, after keeping for 
more than a year, has been utilised for the purpose specified, 
namely, the rectification of the frontier, not only “ without 
reference to,” but at the expense of, the unfortunate State 
which stands like the earthern pipkin between the two iron 
pots. 


The policy which we have now described on the evidence of | 


the Government itself,—the policy of the last two years and a 
half towards Afghanistan,—seems to usto combine every element 
of ignobility and injustice. It began in the suggestion of 
deceit towards the Ameer, and it has ended in an invasion for 
which there is no justification. We do not doubt that had 
England decided on war with Russia in the spring of 1877, the 
reluctant submission of Afghanistan would have been accepted, 
and an alliance been concluded with the Ameer which would 
have terminated his independence. As it was, the opportunity 
for quarrelling at any moment was preferred to the more ex- 
pensive alliance which had been offered, and which, for the 
moment, had become relatively unimportant. The quarrel 
would keep, and has kept, and has been used as the pretext fora 
war at our own convenience. But the origin of the war is in our 
own policy. We bullied the Ameer till he was ready to yield, and 
then thrust him off contemptuously, to look for some other ally, 
—the Government telling Parliament all the while that he was 
fully as well affected towards us as ever, and that the 
policy had not been changed. 
looked for help wherever he could find it from a foe so arro- 


gant and so threatening, and for doing this we at once pun- | 


ished him by invasion. It is the old story,—first, browbeat 
and threaten a child till he hates you, and then beat him for not 
loving you better than any one or every one else. But what- 
ever Lord Lytton has been, he, at least, has not been under- 
handed. Anything more comically candid than his course all 
through cannot be imagined. But Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Cranbrook have been underhanded. The one has deceived 
Parliament, the other has misled the nation. The one 
Suggested Jesuitism to the Government of India, and acted on 
his own suggestion to the Peers of England. The other has 
dressed up party imputations as authentic history. They have 
threatened abroad, and dissimulated at home, and the Afghan 
war is the result, 





Of course, the poor Ameer | 


j Submissive frame of mind, 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


Ww cannot fill our columns with digests of Blue-books, 

and must, for this week at least, state only the 
|general impression which the papers on Central Asia, 
|after a careful perusal, make upon our minds. This 
jimpression, though favourable to the Government of 
| St. Petersburg, which throughout offers us what Tories 
believe to be guarantees for India, is not equally favourable 
to its subordinate government,—that of Turkestan. The 
Emperor appears to us to favour a broad policy, quite in 
accord with our interests, as Tories understand them; but 
General Kaufmann, Governor-General of Turkestan, ap- 
proves another policy, not so favourable to them. Tories, 
as we understand their policy—we are not now discussing 
either its wisdom or morality—say that Russia must not 
come near India, must stay outside “ Afghanistan,” which 
country must either be absolutely neutral, or decisively pro- 
British. The Emperor of Russia, in these papers, says so too. 
From first to last, from 1873 to 1878, the Government of &t. 
Petersburg, so long as it is not immediately expecting war, 
repeats and reiterates that Afghanistan lies outside the sphere 
of Russian policy, asks England to keep Cabul quiet in Turco- 
man affairs, and admits that it ought not to open serious 
negotiations with Cabul. It admits that it did open them 
in the earlier part of this year, when war seemed im- 
minent, but assures us that it has since then re- 
traced its steps. So clear is the Emperor indeed as 
to this policy in peace-time, that when the British Govern- 
ment demanded that Wakshan and Badakshan should be in- 
cluded in “ Afghanistan,” the Emperor's Government agreed,and 
on July 13th, 1875, Baron Jomini, who in Central-Asian affairs 
does the thinking for the oflicial world of St. Petersburg, declared 
that the Russian Government would not object to see Great 
Britain advance its dominion to the Russian frontier by the 
annexation of all Afghanistan. Here are the words :—“ But 
the main point of Baron Jomini’s conversation went to show 
the fixed idea existing in his mind that the British and Rus- 
sian Empires must eventually become limitrophe. His Excel- 
lency repeated the opinion I had the honour to recount to your 
Lordship in my despatch of the 23rd June, 1875, that if the 
Empires of Russia and Austria or Germany, having a common 
frontier, can exist on terms of peace, why not England and 
Russia? And his Excellency said, if England found it to her 
interests to annex Afghanistan to her Indian Empire, the 
Russian Government would not regard it as a menace 
to them, nor would they endeavour to prevent it, and 
that, therefore, they cannot comprehend why the future 
absorption of Bokhara and Khokand should raise such 
excitement and alarm in the minds of Englishmen.” It 
is difficult to doubt, after that, that the Russian Government, 
which knows well the advantage of boundaries conterminous 
with those of civilised States, is really “ in search of a secure 
frontier,” and would consent to an immense extension of 
British dominion, if only it could secure one, It wants to have 
done with frontier troubles, and to remain in Central Asia in 
such a position that it can be disturbed only by a great 
war, waged in a civilised manner. Its motives for this 
are twofold,—the desire to abstain from extensions, 
entertained by the Emperor; and the desire, not stated 
in the papers, to reduce the cost of governing Northern 
Asia, which now involves a _ dead-loss to an _ over- 
burdened treasury of nearly five millions sterling a year. 
There may also be a latent wish to see England reach 
a position in which, in the event of war, the “horse could 
get a kick at the alligator,” instead of only glaring at him 
from the bank. . 

The attitude of General Kaufmann’s mind is very dif- 
ferent. He is evidently convinced, in the first place, 
that in the event of war between Russia and England, 
India ought to be directly threatened,—which, war being 
assumed, is all fair; and in the second place, that England 
could do Russia terrible mischief in Central Asia, if she 
were fairly beyond the Suleiman. He probably knows a good 
deal of the rumoured plan of ordering India to make Central 
Asia untenable by Russians. He is always fretting about the 
possibility of Afghanistan becoming an asylum for Turcomans 
and discontented Mussulmans, and fidgetting himself if the 
British do but peep over their border. One of the oddest 
complaints made by the Russian Government, obviously at 
his instigation, refers to a British effort to bring that 
| dangerous fanatic, the late Akhoond of Swat, into a more 
There was no pretence for eon- 
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sidering the Akhoond anything but a disagreeable neighbour to 
India, or in any way an object of interest to Russia ; and Lord 
Derby’s energetic repudiation of the interference was at once 
accepted at St. Petersburg, but General Kaufmann evidently 
saw in that trumpery local affair evidence of “ designs.” Of 
course he may be treacherous, or ambitious, or over-reaching, 
or anything else, but it seems to us more likely that he is just 
like ourselves, an Anglophobe, instead of a Russophobe ; has an 
idea, which is entirely correct, that the Russian position in Cen- 
tral Asia is a very dangerous one, one that an accident might 
upset, and worries himself with dreams of what he could do by 
force, if England and Russia were at war, and of what England 
would do by intrigue, if the two nations remained at peace. He is 
as fretful if an Englishman goes riding about Central Asia as 
we should be if we found a Russian noble in the Deccan, and 
with equally little reason. He is as nervous as Lord Lytton, 
and like him, outruns his direct orders. He is always wanting 
to know what is “ up” in Cabul, and get influence there, and 
keep some sort of Envoy there, if he can. He says officially 
that he only sends messages to Cabul twice a year, but we 
should doubt if he himself means this to be believed. Either 
the Government of India is hopelessly deceived by its 
agents—a conceivable, but improbable explanation—or 
General Kaufmann, during the whole uneasy time which 
followed the accession of Mr. Disraeli to power, did 
contrive, on one pretext or another, to keep agents 
at Cabul, and to send “ proposals,” and to “collogue,” as 
the Irish say with the Ameer. He did not want, as his 
Government did, to see Afghanistan British, or under British 
influence, but preferred to see his own influence strong there, 
and to keep the British out. He has been reigning in Tur- 
kestan for twenty years, amid incessant conspiracy, till he half 
believes it his business to arrest the birds, lest they should 
carry about invitations to rebel. THe is, in fact, just like one 
of those British Commissioners in Northern India who are 
always dreading Russia, and always wanting to know what is 
going on in Herat, and Bokhara, and Central Asia generally, 
and who would, if they were permitted, keep quite as many 
agents about as General Kaufmann, and subsidise this chief, 
and bribe that Power, and conciliate the other Khan, just in 
General Kaufmann’s way. For serious movement on his own 
responsibility he had not either the authority or the means, 
but he tried to occupy a position in which serious movement 
would be possible if his Government wished, or if, as we read 
him, the British Government threatened his rather uncertain 
and rocking authority in Central Asia. 

But General Kaufmann is a Russian officer, and ought, 
therefore, to be restrained by the Russian Government? Cer- 
tainly he ought, and we by no means acquit the Foreign 
Office of St. Petersburg of laxity in that particular. We can 
quite easily believe that Prince Gortschakoff, though sincere in 
his general denials, which were in accord with the broad policy 
of the Empire, which is not to fight England in Asia, unless 
it is fighting her everywhere, did rather chuckle over the pos- 
session of an instrument like General Kaufmann with which 
he could worry a rival Foreign Office, and did wink a great 
deal harder than he should have done at tentatives which 
could be stopped at any time, and which meanwhile brought 
him a great deal of power and influence. That is just 
the way of Imperial Chancellors everywhere. We ourselves 
did all those things in 1837-38 in Central Asia, and Russian 
diplomacy is still in the stage at which adroitness is confused 
with ability, and a Chancellor can suggest, like Lord Salisbury, 
that the ostensible object of a Mission need not be the real one. 
That is very wrong, though, after the letter suggesting an 
“ostensible” purpose to Lord Northbrook, it does not lie in our 
mouths to say so; but that, when admitted to the full, only 
proves that our explanations should have been demanded, not 
at Cabul, but at St. Petersburg. Mr. Gladstone is exactly 
right there in his Greenwich speech, and did not, as Tories 
sillily argue, want immediate war with Russia. What he 
wanted was, that if we considered General Kaufmann’s little 
intrigues objectionable—as Mr. Gladstone himself clearly does, 
exaggerating, we think, their permanent effect—we should 
ask, first of all, whether his Government approved them. 
Clearly it does not, as any part of its settled policy. It 
wants something quite different from a war of intrigue up 
there—a war in which it might suffer indefinitely—and the 
moment it is pressed, has summoned General Kaufmann, who 
has been rather too long in Asia, to explain himself. It is 
General Kaufmann, or if you will, Prince Gortschakoff, who 
is to blame, not the unlucky little scapegoat upon whose head 
we are depositing the burden of everybody’s sins, It is at 


| Tashkend, not in Cabul, that we want a 


i 
: ; Missi 
Russian designs. It is General Kaufmann’s socal ec aaa 


sion which we should have asked from the Ozar not “ terme” 
from a mountain chief, who, as appears from the “On 
Book,” was frightened to death by General Kaufmann’s ad 
vances, and thought there must be “ State secrets” und ‘ 
every message from Tashkend. Suppose the Government ps 
St. Petersburg sincere, as we suppose it to have been and 
tirely indifferent to the fate of Afghanistan, except in rape 
war, and it is there that we should have asked for proofs of : 
sincerity. Or suppose it to be treacherous, as Jingoes will beliey 
it to be, and egging on Kaufmann, while professing friendliness, 
and still it is there that our sternest reclamations should have 
been addressed. One indicts the author of a libel, not the 
man who buys it. Stones, we say, are coming into our garden 
from the garden of the nexthouse. Our neighbour is throwin 
them, to our annoyance or injury. Consequently, we shall 
pummel the small errand-boy sitting astride of the wall. That 
is exactly what we are doing, and if Liberals cannot perceive 
either the grandeur or the manliness of that course, it is not 
their fault, but that of a history in which for five centuries 
such “ policy ” has always been repudiated. 





THE DANGER BEHIND “PERSONAL GOVERNMENT.” 
if is high time that the friends of the Monarchy, among 

whom we reckon all reasonable Liberals, should ask the 
defenders of “ personal government” if they know towards 
what result their arguments are tending. They are all pro- 
fessing to defend the Throne, and to justify the Throne, and to 
exalt the Throne, and they are all beginning to use arguments 
which lead, not by inference, but directly, to the subversion of 
the Throne. Here is Mr. T. E. Kebbel, for instance, to whose 
paper in the Nineteenth Century on “ Personal Government ” 
Mr. Gladstone, at Greenwich, called such marked attention, 
and whose essay was probably honoured with the previous 
approval of those whom it defends. No Conservative writer 
is better worth listening to than Mr. Kebbel, for no one 
is more sincere or more moderate in argument, or tries 
more earnestly to understand what his adversary means, 
and his paper on Mr. Dunckley’s pamphlets is full of evidence 
of these qualities. And yet just think what it is that Mr. 
Kebbel is saying. After exchanging some thrusts with Mr. 
Dunckley, which we need not now discuss, and admitting that 
the importation of Sepoys into Europe was a “ doubtful” act, 
though justified by national necessity, he proceeds to declare 
that although he can see no evidences of the revival of per- 
sonal power, he “is by no means prepared to deny that cir- 
cumstances might arise to make such a revival beneficial, or 
possibly indispensable.” He thinks that the growth of the 
idea that the House of Commons is the Government is watched 
by increasing numbers with ever-increasing alarm. That 
House has, in his opinion, been declining both intellectually and 
socially, for a quarter of a century. It regards public ques- 
tions from a lower level; it has become more factious, and it 
wastes the public time. It is, in fact, a worn-out machine, 
against which Conservatives may appeal to the Crown to 
protect the “social system” of the country, or the 
wealthy may appeal to protect property, or the intellectual 
may appeal to protect thought, or the nation may ap- 
peal to protect society against inefficient government :— 
“ If neither Conservatives shall be driven to the Crown as the 
best barrier against Communism, nor thoughtful men as to 
the only elevating and liberalising power left in an age of 
political vulgarity, it is still possible that the nation at large 
may appeal to it from the strife of Parliamentary factions. 
Session after session wasted in factious wrangles, through 
which not the glimmer of a principle is ever seen to pene- 
trate; the progress of measures, confessedly of great public 
importance, perpetually arrested by the violence of party feuds 
for which the nation cares nothing at all; the preponderance 
of private over public motives which is thus made conspicuous; 
—these are phenomena which may be working a silent change 
in the sentiments of independent men, of which perhaps they 
themselves are yet unconscious, and the very possibility of 
which the practical politicians to whom Parliamentary tradi- 
tions are a second Bible would contemptuously deny. The 
practical politician might be right, and I may be quite wrong. 
But it is my honest conviction that the House of Commons 18 
on a downward course, on which it did not enter yesterday ; 
and that unless it succeeds ere long in regaining its former 
hold on the respect and confidence of the people, the latter 
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on with great indifference, if not with positive 
satisfaction, at ‘ The Progress of Personal Rule.’” 
That is clear speaking, at all events,—the more formidable 
both because Mr. Kebbel is in accord with men who can 
Jy realise his ideas, and because it expresses fairly, though 
strongly, 2 sentiment actually visible in the public mind. 
There can be no doubt that the House of Commons has de- 
clined in public estimation, the fact, though not its causes, 
being revealed in the want of interest felt in its debates. The 
newspapers no longer find it pay to report them at length, or 
with accuracy, or even in an intelligible manner. Every year 
the constituencies show a greater readiness to elect wealthy 
men from among their midst, with few ideas, no originality, 
and defective power of expressing the few thoughts they 
have. And every year the complaint of the absence of pro- 
mising young men, of men who can be developed into leaders 
—of men, in fact, of any sort of eminence—becomes more 
bitter, more justifiable, and to all appearance, more hopeless. 
This change, as Mr. Kebbel says, is not of yesterday. It has 
lasted long enough to be perceived by Lord Beaconsfield, 
and to encourage him in his steady attempt to discredit 
the House of Commons, by studied neglect, by refusing 
information, and by asking it for votes, instead of cor- 
dial approval, and to transfer power to the Cabinet— 
which now really acts as if it were Parliament—to the 
Peers, who alone debate eagerly, and to the rowdier classes of 
the electoral body. There is a decline in the House of Com- 
mons, and though we do not think, Lord Beaconsfield being 
over seventy, that he will have time wholly to destroy its in- 
fluence, still it is conceivable that the country, impatient of a 
feeble House, a House which consents to register such decrees 
as that ordering an invasion of Afghanistan behind its own 
back, may seek in a form of personal power a new source of 
strength and vigorous control of affairs. So much we can 
concede, for the sake of the argument, to Mr. Kebbel; 
but cannot he see that in such a change in public feeling, 
should it ever occur, and become strong enough for action, 
there would be the death-warrant of the Monarchy? If the 
people ever wearied of their Parliament and deemed the 
Commons stupid and the Peers effete, and sought a remedy in 
personal government, they would inevitably seek the personal 
governor in the ablest man. It is under Presidential and 
not under Royal government that they would seek a 
refuge. They would seek for leadership, ability, energy, 
initiative, in their Chief; and they could not rely on 
the hereditary principle, which secures only order, 
unity, and the reverence of the uneducated, to give them 
any of these things. They would cry not for the oldest 
Guelph, but for the youngest Washington, not for a splendid 
historic emblem, but for a potential ruler of men. Nations 
in suffering for want of leadership turn to men, and not to 
standards, and though they may use Kings to abolish a 
Church, as we did under Henry VIII, or to depress an 
oligarchy, as we did under George III, and the Danes did in 
1660 they will not use them to depress themselves. The 
man to whom they will turn, whether they call him Cesar or 
President, must derive his power from them. It is true that, 
under certain circumstances, if the Sovereign were a man of 
surpassing genius, a great statesman, a great soldier, or even 
a great tribune—the last King of Denmark was the latter 
—the people might turn to him first of all as the best of 
Presidential candidates; but what has that dream to do with 
England, or any situation likely for half a century to arise in 
the United Kingdom? The defence of the historic Monarchy 
in this country, which, till the people are educated, seems to 
us the most invaluable of our institutions, is that though not 
independent of personal virtues, it is independent of personal 
qualities; that it can be transmitted to a foolish sailor, or a 
good and much-loved woman, or a representative of the 
Jeunesse dorée, without a jar, a dangerous emotion, or a 
contest; that it is as independent of the Sovereign’s 
Capacity to “protect” society, as of his personal popu- 
larity. If the Sovereign governed as well as reigned, 
no matter after what previous disgust with the Parliamentary 
regime, the Sovereign’s personal ability to govern would be the 


would look 


There is a curious assumption underlying Mr. Kebbel’s 
paper, which we should not have expected from him. He 
seems to fancy that the propertied classes, and intellectual 
classes, and political classes can, if they would, establish 
“personal government,” to protect themselves. Where 
in the history of England does he find proof of that 
assumption? We should have said that our history 
was one long narrative of the inability of any power to 
establish itself against the popular will. Society” stood 
behind Charles L, and never even rioted to prevent his execu- 
tion. The strongest Army the country has ever seen stood 
behind Oliver, and when the people cried for a Restoration, his 
dynasty crumpled down like a wall under a shell. If the 
people had been with James IL, he might have reigned for 
life. The Whig oligarchy fell before George III. because the 
people loved the farmer King, and from 1832 to 1878 our 
history has been one of concessions to democracy. Where 
does Mr. Kebbel find this strength in the upper-classes 
which could alter the Government of the nation, and alter 
it in a direction so unpopular with the Radicals, whose innova- 
tions are to rouse these classes to resist? Lord Beaconsfield 
sees more clearly than that, when he indicates union between 
“ the Monarch and the Multitude ” as the secret of power ; and 
he fails, because he does not recognise the common-sense as 
well as the love of splendour in the English people. They 
admire the Throne for its glitter, as well as its usefulness ; but 
if personal rule is to be established, they will insist that the 
person shall express their own views, and reach their own ideal 
standard of capacity for rule, Is it Mr. Kebbel who hungers for 


a President ? 








THE LORD CHIEF BARON ON JUDICIAL SECRECY 


sty upon a single point, the controversy between the 
4 Lord Chief Baron and the Lord Chancellor has only a 
personal interest. It is very natural that the Chief Baron 
should have been irritated into a pamphlet by the Order in 
Council of last February. Even on the assumption that he 
had been indiscreet in allowing it to be known that he dis- 
sented from the judgment in the Ridsdale case, it was still but 
a slight offence to be visited with so heavy a penalty. If 
Orders in Council are to be resorted to whenever a Judge is 
not perfectly judicious, the Gazette would scarcely appear with- 
out one. Nor is the Chancellor’s case mended by the fact that 
the Chief Baron is a member of the Privy Council, or by the con- 
tention that it isin his character of Privy Councillor, and not in his 
character of Judge, that the Order was aimed at him. The Judi- 
cial Committee is technically, no doubt, a Committee of the Privy 
Council. So is the Education Department, and it would be 
just as reasonable to correct the Minister of Education by an 
Order in Council, as to correct a member of the Judicial Com- 
mittee. That Committee is to all intents and purposes a 
Court of Law, and the accident that it has grown, English 
fashion, out of a body which is not a Court of Law, does not 
make Orders which are applicable to Privy Councillors in 
their consultative capacity, applicable to Privy Councillors 
in their judicial capacity. There is no answer to the 
Chief Baron’s criticism that if a member of the Judicial 
Committee may not state the fact that the Committee was 
not unanimous in a particular case, nearly all the Judges 
who from time to time have delivered the formal judgment of 
the Court have broken their oaths of secrecy. The dissent of 
certain members of the Court has again and again been stated 
at the time the decision was given, and in the course of an- 
nouncing what the decision was. Lord Cairns will hardly main- 
tain that Lord Kingsdown, Lord Westbury, and Lord Hatherley 
were all perjured, because they did not claim for the judgments 
which they delivered the credit of a non-existent unanimity. 
Yet if the theory of the Order of February is sound, there is 
no escape from this conclusion. Probably the reason why the 
Chief Baron was singled out for rebuke, when he did privately 
what these eminent members of the Judicial Committee have 
done publicly, was that the Lord Chancellor disliked the tone of 
| the observations with which the statement of the Chief Baron’s 
dissent was said to have been accompanied. It was not the 














main factor of politics, and the English, the most sensible as well | disclosure of Sir F. Kelly’s opinion on the Ridsdale case that 
as the most common-place of races, would insist at once on secur- | offended Lord Cairns, so much as the alleged disclosure of the 
ing ability and on judging of it for themselves,—that is, on Pre- | very low estimate which Sir F. Kelly had formed of the judg- 


sidential government. 
Commons, which is endangered by speculations like Mr. 
Kebbel’s, and it is because we value the Throne, as the best 
symbol of the unity of the nation, the most dignified nexus of 
Society, the cheapest defence against mob law, that we protest 
against a return to personal government. 


It is the Throne, not the House of | ments delivered by the majority from whom he dissented. 
| But an irrelevant Order appealing to an irrelevant oath does 


‘not of the Judicial Committee, but of the Judges who 


not become relevant by being invoked to sustain the dignity 


were of the same mind as the Lord Chancellor in the Rids- 
dale case. An Order in Council is an odd thing of which 
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to say that it was made in a fit of temper, but really that is | view ; but it is more likely to exercise it if it has the benefit of 
the only thing that can be said with truth of the pro-| the arguments by which eminent persons, invested with judicial 
duction of February last. Whether the Chief Baron has | responsibility, justify their dissent from their colleagues, Th, 
been altogether well advised in subjecting the Order to/aids to really useful legislation afforded by Parliamen . 
the really crushing criticism contained in his pamphlet is,| Government are not so many, as to make it prudent to dispense 
perhaps, open to question. There are some statements which | with anything that points in this direction. 
ought never to have been adopted by authority, but which, | 
when they have been so adopted, it may be best to treat with | 


outward respect. The Lord Chief Baron probably holds that | PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF AND THE RHODOPE 


in the present instance the new practice of the Judicial Com- COMMISSION. 
mittee, as confirmed py the Order of February, is so mischiev- W* challenged the Pall Mall Gazette last week to prove 
ous that it is better to show some want of reverence for the | its assertion that “ Prince Gortschakoff suggested the 
Privy Council, than to allow a bad custom to remain unop- | enlargement of the [Rhodope] Commission’s powers, so ag to 
posed, and consequently unamended. Certainly, we will not | include an inquiry into the charges against Russia.” We 
undertake to say that he is wrong in holding this opinion. gave our contemporary the reference to the Protocols of Berlin 
The argument for suppressing all mention of dissent} where the facts are accurately recorded and Prince Gort. 
on the part of individual Judges, in the written judgments | schakoff’s own words given. The Pall Mall met our chal. 
of the Judicial Committee is that the decision of a | lenge by quoting certain words which Sir Henry Layanj 
Court of Appeal, being final and irreversible, ought to be| wrote from Constantinople, and in which there is absolutely 
invested with the utmost possible authority. In the | nothing about any “charges against Russia.” As we do not 
case of a judgment in an inferior Court, it may be|intend to recur to the subject, we will state the facts very 
useful to know whether the Judges are agreed or divided. If | briefly. In the Berlin Congress, Count Schouvaloff proposed 
they are agreed, that is a testimony of some value to the sound- | that “ European Commissioners ” should be appointed, “ to in. 
ness of the judgment. If they are divided, it is a help to dis- | sist on measures of repression” against ‘ deplorable disorders 
covering whether the truth lies with the majority who con- | in the Rhodope districts,” which Lord Salisbury had reported 
curred in the judgment, or with the minority who dissented | to him. Count Schouvaloff added, with the tacit approval of 
from it. The knowledge thus arrived at is profitable for two | Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury, that the districts in ques. 
purposes. It helps the defeated suitor to determine whether | tion “ are beyond the reach of the Russian Commander-in- 
he shall appeal, and it provides the Court of Appeal with pro-| Chief.” That being the case, Prince Bismarck expressed a 
bably able statements of the argument against the judgment. | doubt whether the Commissioners would be able to “ enforce 
Neither of these reasons exists in the ease of a final Court. The} their decisions.” Count Schouvaloff admitted the difficulty, but 
defeated suitor cannot carry the case any further; consequently |“ hoped to obtain the support of the local authorities,” 
there is no one to profit by the disclosure of a disagreement} Prince Gortschakoff then suggested that “the Commis. 
among the Judges. On the contrary, the decision being irre-| sioners should equally undertake to verify the correctness of 
vocable, the only thing for the defeated suitor is to make | the facts reported to Lord Salisbury.” But “the facts re 
up his mind to it; and the knowledge that the judgment | ported to Lord Salisbury ” were disorders then going on, in dis 
was really, perhaps, the judgment, not of the Court of Final | tricts which were specifically named in Consul Faweett's de- 
Appeal, but of four members of the Court of Appeal against | spatch, and which were admitted unanimously in the Berlin 
three, and these three perhaps by a great deal more eminent | Congress to lie beyond the outposts of the Russian occupation, 
lawyers than any of the four, will not help him to do this. | There was no question of any “ charges against Russia.” Instrue- 
The facts that the judgment was arrived at by a majority of | tions in this sense were sent to the Ambassadors at Constanti- 
one, and that the weight of argument, or reputation, was | nople (those of Germany and Italy were unfortunately absent), 
opposed to it, do not in the least affect its operation. It is as| After a protest from the Russian Ambassador, it was agreed to 
much law, and as much binding upon the Queen’s Courts and | depart from the Berlin instructions so far as to extend the inquiry 
the Queen’s subjects, as though it had conveyed the collective | to the regions occupied by the Russians. Lord Salisbury, on being 
view of all the Judges who heard the case, Consequently, the | appealed to, approved of this; but in so doing, he expressly 
facts in question are strictly irrelevant facts. The knowledge | limited the inquiry to events which happened “since the 
of them may weaken the acceptance of the judgment, but it| signature of the Treaty of San Stefano.” Nevertheless, all 
cannot weaken its substantive authority, and under these cir-| the “ atrocities” charged against the Russians in the Report 
cumstances it may be safely said that it is folly to be wiser! sent home by Sir H. Layard,—unless the burning of a village, 
than we can help. the commonest of military measures, is to rank as an “atro- 
There is force in this reasoning, but, on the whole, there is | city,”—are alleged to have taken place before the signature of 
more force in the arguments with which it is met. In the|the Treaty of San Stefano, the very worst of them six months 
first place, the maintenance of apparent unanimity is im-| before. No wonder the Ambassadors—all except the British 
possible. It implies a strain upon the reticence of the dis-| Ambassador—have declined to have anything to do with 
sentient Judges under which some of them are morally certain | such a Report. Having met our challenge by an irrelevant 
to break down. How can a man who is supposed to have | quotation from an irrelevant source, the Pall Mall Gazette ex- 
concurred in a judgment to which all his previous convictions | claims, triumphantly, “ We should like to know what the 
are known to have been opposed be expected to make believe | Spectator says to that?” Our contemporary now has our reply. 
before his friends and acquaintances that he has been suddenly 
and completely converted? It is impossible that he should 























act so well as to deceive them, and unless they are deceived, WILL “PROGRESS” DIMINISH JOY ? 

they will probably infer more from his known but inexpressed L—AFFIRMATIVE SIDE. 

dissent than they would infer from his expressed dissent. | y-T seems to me that one at least, perhaps the greatest, of the 
Before Sir Fitzroy Kelly mentioned to a friend that he had many drawbacks to our civilisation, to that gradual increase 


jeap > . +11 + 3 idsd: ac "Ory , " "i 
ee fr 87 a : — rota a vee Eg in our knowledge of Nature and our command over it which we 
j OK any 8 ec roversy felt sure that he hi ° , 
ee ee ee ee ee progress, is the decrease already perceptible, and soon to be 
done so; while many attributed to him a still lower opinion of | ag ; ae a ” brightest 
: 7 : | more rapid, in our capacity of joy. The word “gladness,” brig 
the judgment than he really entertained, or at all events | 7 f popular 
Gon te wee prepared to ‘cciites ts. The wmalebenense| of all expressions for the thought, has almost gone out of pop : 
1d e@ was prepare’ -onfes i aintenane si i 
é si tin Meat ' a 
of any real secrecy being impossible, nothing is gained by a| "8° ™ English ; and after it will go slowly every —. wer 
useless attempt at maintaining it Nor is it absolutely true feebler form of the idea. It is true that with knowledge c 
seless : b 2 ainti g it. s it abs 3 ee . % aed . terror 
that there is no good in making public the divisions among that physical ease which we call comfort, and relief — a 
the Judges of a Court of Final Appeal Above them, again, of many kinds which haunted the older world, and — . 
: LY & 5 in « L L e ‘ ~& . - / : s « s* ~ es . . u e 
is the Legislature, and the action of the Legislature might relief from pain—though we doubt this, expecting new ant posed 
conceivably be greatly influenced by a powerful argument forms of brain-disease—but there comes also a age a 
from a minority of the Judges in support of their dissent from which in all its forms can produce only sadness. Man is gon 
the majority. Supposing that Parliament is of opinion that | ing day by day more alive to all that is passing in the world, oe 
the interpretation of the law given by the minority is the | therefore to the misery which, if not the largest constituen 
ae. ° ° _ ° ° : . ‘ - > i i on 
hetter interpretation, it has the power of making that inter- human life, is the one that makes the deepest impression - 
pretation authoritative. No doubt it can exercise this power | human consciousness. The miseries of mankind, which are en 4 
of its own motion, without knowing that its view is shared by | less, are served up daily at every breakfast-table. No war arise ’ 
a minority of the Court which has established the opposite | no epidemic breaks out, no flood devastates, no drought brings 
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no crime ruins & household, but we are called | murder, and sudden death,” against which our forefathers com- 


ine, ; : ‘ 4 : “eae a 
upon for sympathies which, as the brain grows more receptive | piled litanies of supplication, will go on in their proportions, fixed 
of impressions from a distance, and more apprehensive from its , or mutable, but still visible, while the human race endures. This 

become every day more keen. | certainty, revealed by the new knowledge, and accompanied by a 


appreciation of contingencies, com ‘ , 
Space tends to vanish, and time is disappearing. We know of | perception of the vastness of all things in the world and in the 
bunger in Shangtung as accurately as in Cornwall ; and while the | universe, daunts, and will increasingly daunt, mankind, until 
le are still eating slate; the misfortunes which formerly | the cry, old as the world, Cui bono?” is perceptibly becoming 
reached us a year old are now occurrences of yesterday, and we | more despondent—once it was uttered by the pococurante, now 
» cowering Christians in Batuk, or the shivering | it is the wail of the philanthropist— j F e fre 
feel for the g 3 g I thropist—and is more and more fre- 
. » > ; Ve ie 7 > 7 Onowr, Sak ry ry? . 
goldiers in Quetta, or the peasants in the Canaries dying of quently answered by the despairing reply, ** To none! ‘There is no 
hunger from drought, as our forefathers were able to feel only | object in it all. Man is but an ant on an orange, and in appearing 
for themselves and their immediate relatives. Thousands become | and disappearing matters as little. What matters progress when 
actually ill as they read or hear of such calamities, and though a generation lives but seventy years, and the world must cool in 
the impact on the majority is not so deep, it is euough to impair | a few thousands ? If we all heave at once, the world will still 
most seriously the capacity of joy, which is farther diminished | rotate, unregarding us.” A form of pessimism is growing from 
by the new intensity with which we realise the sufferings | knowledge which is not Schopenhauer's, but is rather a form of 
of those near enough to be part of ourselves. Knowledge | sullen submissiveness to unknown Powers, of cowering resigna- 
bas come, aud with it sympathy, and our eyes are opened, tion under the pitiless but unavoidable hail, before which the 
as by an enchanted ointment, to all that passes in our| very spring of joyousness, which is hope, tends to fade away. 
midst,—to the dull monotony of endless toil, varied only by There is no gladness consistent with such knowledge of pain and 
misfortune, in which the majority of our kind glide or stumble such conviction of its remedilessness, such certainty that live as 
through uncheered and nearly hopeless lives. One-fifth of the| we may, and exert ourselves as we can, pain and death, and 
population of England do not eat enough, and the four-fifths are | separation, and the consciousness of infinite insignificance in the 
Jearning to know it as if they were hungry too. The burden of | Universe, will all come in their turn, and are all incurable. 
the whole people rests on each, till a feeling begins to arise that | Happiness, the happiness of self-victory, of stoicism, of resigna- 
pleasure is selfish, joyousness frivolous, gladness inhuman, if any | tion may be attained; but of joy, elation, joyousness, gladness, 
of them are wilfully indulged, in an atmosphere so full of the cry | there is a final end. Joy is not possible to those who realise the 
of pain, and the reek of over-toil, and the steam of blood- | world, yet do not feel hope for it, and it is towards that mental 
guiltiness. The mere descriptions of household torture in any | condition that all progress tends. We might as well expect joy 
daily paper are enough to kill the serenity without which joy | in the farmer who, knowing that he must always farm, knows also 
must be momentary or artificial. No day passes without some | that the law of the Universe will always keep competitors also 
new revelation of sorrow, which may be actual to one household | farming, and therefore keep crops too cheap for him ever to be 
only, yet brings either pain or sad reflection, or that indignation | free from anxiety for his piece of bread, Ie is the better, may be, 
which is a burden, to all households that can read. Every new | for seeing daily how the great crops come on in Illinois, and 
discovery in science, every improvement in machinery, or the | Odessa, and the Dooabs of Upper India, but that new know- 
diffusion of light, or the rapidity of intercommunication, does but | ledge brings a new certainty of coming defeat, and must extin- 
intensify this process, which as it perfects itself developes in| guish joy. 
men the capacity of reception which we call sensitiveness.| And with the new knowledge is coming also for the millions of 
Habit makes them percipient of others’ pain as physicians | men a new discontent, a clear recognition, for s0 many ages merci- 
becomes percipient of latent disease. It is as if the skin of | fully concealed from their eyes, of the deep gulf which divides 
the mind were worn away by incessant friction, as if every man | the lot of the poor from the lot of the rich, the day of the toiler 
were mentally acquiring the powers of the divine Scandinavian from the day of the enjoyer, the fate of him who has from the 
watchman, Heimdaller, who looks abroad with such keen in- fate of him who has not. With the perception of what is gained 
sight that he hears the trees grow, and sees the wool rise slowly | by leisure, by easily obtained food, by security from want, by the 
on the backs of the sheep. Nor can we discern any limit to this | appliances of civilisation, comes the fierce crave to possess them also, 
sensitiveness. It is more than probable that as the faculty of | which is not envy, though it looks so like it, and which is at this 
sympathy arose in the modern world like a sixth sense, so it | moment, under its foolish name of ‘* Communism,” the most loudly 
is developing ‘itself until it will dominate the other senses, | and fiercely expressed of all the desires of man. It is a desire which 
bringing with it that endless capacity of pain which, but for Ilis | produces exertion, and is not, therefore, all bad, is probably no 
wisdom and Ilis foresight, knowing alike the truth and the ultimate | more bad or good than any other motive force ; but it kills glad- 
meaning of things, must be the portion of God. Men who watch | ness among the millious, not only because it is unappeasable, but 
children much, say that among all mental impulses the hereditary | because they know it to be so. ‘The mass of mankind must toil 
capacity of anxiety is one of the most transmissible, and that we | for ever, if only that they may eat, and as toil becomes distasteful, 
may yet see a generation in which apprehensiveness and sympathy | as it is sure to do as intellectual interests increase, and knowledge 
will be the marked characteristics, both of which must be inevit- | becomes desired, and the true benefits of wealth become more 
ably foes to joy. Knowledge always increases, and especially | and more clearly perceived, this fact alone must kill joyousness in 
knowledge of the means to transmit knowledge, till it may well | the masses, just as fatigue now kills it in the individual. It is so 
be that in half a century time and space will, in this world, have | impossible, and would be so grateful, for the mass of mankind to 
little meaning, till all that is done and suffered will be done and tise to the point where intelligent content begins, that the sense 
suffered orm the mental eyes of all. And of all that occurs, | of this truth alone must weigh on man like lead. 
pain will always be the visible feature, and the one which, while | And all these enemies to joyousness are strengthened by the 
all men can feel pain, will evoke the greatest sympathy. We are | form which unbelief has assumed. I do not believe in the death 
ye fully glad with the child’s gladness, but we wince when the of religion, and will not assume it, therefore, even for an argu- 
= d shrieks or shivers with pain. The time may be, for many| ment; but I do believe that unbelief has only begun to spread, 
t e time has arrived, when no cause of joy will still in London | that it has not quite reached the European masses, and that as 
se F rancisco the pain arising from the certainty that the day | knowledge advances it is sure to reach them. ‘They will become 
. ore famine was raging in Tobolsk, and living skeletons falling | conscious, possibly all at ouce, of the thing they know not yet, the 
ead of hunger in the Canaries, within the mental sight of the | immense intellectual force of the great Doubt, of the extent of 
ppc the great cities of the West. The impact of pain is| uncertainty in which the most pious minds are for the hour com- 
om ee, a ; eps gaia : ; ; 
joo ~tee? _ the impact of pleasure, that knowledge, as | pelled to live. That uncertainty will spread to them, and in that 
ges—and we stand obviously on the immediate edge of a} uncertainty will be an abiding anxiety, amid which joyous- 
= of enlargement—can bring to man only sadness. ness cannot live. It is so now. If there is one marked 
of orgy 7 knowledge of suffering comes also a hopelessness | fact about the unbelieving masses of the Continent, it is that 
Pepa d . mes religion revives, or momentarily dies out, | they are unhappy to pain, that the joyous unconsciousness 
pe that the most rapidly diffused of all new convictions | of all but the present which should be the note of convinced 
pes od is the sense of the immutability of law. It affects | Secularism is entirely absent; that those in Germany, France, 
pao aa almost as deeply as those to whom it and Spain who profess Atheism so loudly, and probab!y are 
en e force of a new and truer gospel. No one} Atheists, are calling with equal loudness for a new carth, are 
y escapes the sense that to dream of changing the deep | declaring the social system unendurable, are risking life and 
current of human affairs is to d : : - Be - : mf 
Mh thes dean airs is ream of forcing water up-| liberty in half-frenzied efforts to give society some incurable 
’ eath, and disease, and war, the “pestilence, battle, | wound. Of all men, the Atheistic Socialists cry aloud most as if 
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in pain, are least at rest, are least inclined or able to manifest 
joyousness. They call themselves slaves, and they are not hypo- 
crites. They say the world crushes them, and they feel 
crushed. They declare any overturn preferable to that which 
exists, and actually risk it. They show no trace of old Pagan 
feeling, or of the old defiant atheism, the atheism which sprang 
from fullness of life, and seemed in that form such a danger to 
the old priests ; still less of the sulkily submissive atheism of the 
far East, the unbelief under which millions upon millions of 
Chinese, perhaps a tenth of all mankind, stoically endure all that 
happens, intent only, in the confusion of all things, to secure some 
silver for themselves. The uneducated Atheists of to-day are 
miserable, discontented to acute pain, fierce to the fighting point, 
with the very capacity of gladness fairly gone out of them. One 
no more expects laughter from them than from monks of La 
Trappe, or from a forlorn-hope marching over a mine to 
apply a barrel of powder to a fortress-gate. I am not 
saying this, as an argument against Atheism, or denying that 
an unbeliever may be joyous, or ignorant that many hereditary 
Atheists, Jew Atheists especially, have a capacity of enjoyment 
amounting sometimes to joyousness. I only state, as one of 
the great melancholy facts of our era, that the unbelief which is 
filtering down so deep bears with it no relief from the burden of 
the world, rather tinges the new consciousness of man, the result 
of his new knowledge, with a fiercer discontent, a fighting anti- 
pathy to all that exists, a morose distaste for a gladness and joy 
that it does not profess to share. The new unbeliever rejects 
Heaven, and hates or despises Karth. 


IL—THE NEGATIVE SIDE. 

HE weak point in this argument seems to me to be the 
assumption that there is something in the necessary effect 

of what is known as ‘ progress,” to increase the drain on the 
inward elasticity and vitality of human nature. Now, that appears, 
on the whole, improbable, if not untrue, though undoubtedly, 
for particular phases of progress, it is true. It is clearly true 
that what we may call childishly happy races lose a great deal of 
the fountains of their joyousness, in losing their ignorance and 
their indifference to the future. I do not doubt for a moment 
that the Irish peasantry of the time before the famine were a far 
more joyous race than the Irish peasantry of the present day ; nor 
that the negroes of our West-Indian colonies, as they grow in 
culture and the power of looking forwards, lose a great deal 
of their gaicty of heart. Unquestionably, too, as the pressure 
of individual responsibilities on the character increases,— 
whether through the adoption of Protestantism, in place of 
Roman or Greek Catholicism, or through the growth of political 
anxieties and the habits of self-government,—that superabund- 
ance of the vitality needed to meet human cares which exhales 
in joyousness, tends to diminish. ‘Toadmitas much as this is only 
admitting, in relation to nations, precisely what every one concedes 
in relation to individuals when it is said that the period of youth, 
before the weight of personal responsibilities becomes very heavy, 
and after the yoke of parental authority has ceased to be so, is 
the most joyous period of life. Unquestionably it is so, for the 
very good reascn that it is the period of life when there is more 
vitality, and less external drain upon it—a greater excess of in- 
ward springiness over outward anxieties—than ever before, or 
ever after. Some exceptionally happy children are perhaps even 
more joyous as children than in youth, but then they are the 
children who are not much * disciplined” in their childhood, and 
who therefore do not enjoy, later in their youth, the sense of 
power which that discipline is apt to give. As a rule, I fancy 
those children whose childhood is most joyous will not find 
their youth equally so, for they will miss the exquisite 
stimulus not merely of the final release from authority, but of 
the new consciousness of strength which the pressure of that auth- 


power. I say this to guard myself against being Gane 
stood to mean that there is no kind of progress an r 
does not, and does not necessarily, drain away ‘ 
sources of that exuberant vitality to which joyousness - 
due. But the general thesis advanced is not that there are nt 
changes of the progressive kind in the life of peoples, as in the 
life of individuals, which tend to exhaust joy,—but that all a 
gress tends to be of this nature, that in the growth of science. me 
popular knowledge and sympathy,—the three chief constituent, 
of progress,—a cause is at work which of itself tends and neces. 
sarily tends, to overtask men, and to drain off that surplus life 
that redundant buoyancy of nature, without which the joyous 
temperament is hardly possible. 

Now this appears to me untrue. I cannot see any tendency in. 
herent in the growth of science, of popular knowledge, and of sym- 
pathy, to overburden all men, no matter in what phase or stage of 
character it finds them. You cannot say absolutely of any one man 
or of any one race, that the letting of new cares and responsibilities 
into his life will diminish joyousness. Joyousness seems to me to de. 
pend chiefly on the relative proportion between life or power, and 
that burden which stimulates and elicits life and power. Where 
the burden is sufficient to elicit the whole power of an individual 
or a race, but not to task it to the full, to leave a certain margin 
always ready to bubble over,—there, to my mind, the conditions of 
joyousness chiefly exist. But it is quite as easy to destroy the 
conditions of joyousness by a deficiency in the stimulus, as by 
an excess, The greatly over-worked man can never be joyous. The 
slightly under-worked man, if he is worked in that vein which 
best elicits his own consciousness of power, is the most likely of 
allto be so. But the greatly under-worked man, the so-called 
man of leisure, is hardly ever joyous. And so with nations, the 
over-tasked nation,—‘“‘ the weary Titan, staggering on to his goal,” 
—is never joyous; the greatly under-tasked nation seldom ; the 
nation which is just coming to the consciousness of its power, but 
feels that it has enough and to spare for all the probable drafts 
upon it, is in the condition most favourable to joyousness of any 
I can conceive. 

Now let me apply this principle to the effect of growing 
science, growing knowledge, growing sympathy, on the life of man. 
Undoubtedly, it is true that the rapid dissemination of know- 
ledge peculiar to our age, has a much greater tendency to tell us 
gloomy news than cheerful news. Prosperity is not a sensational 
fact: it seems so appropriate, that it does not attract attention: 
you telegraph a crime or a suicide, when you would not think of 
telegraphing a benefaction, or an accession of fortune. But I 
doubt extremely whether the gloom thus diffused over the world 
diminishes at all seriously the total amount of human joyousness. 
The fact is, that human sympathy, even at its highest point, isa 
limited quantity in human nature, and often quite as great in the 
man whose knowledge of misfortune only extends over a couple 
of alleys, as in him whose knowledge extends over two hemi- 
spheres. The general effect, I fancy, of increasing the range of 
our sympathy with the race in general, is to drain off a certain 
portion of its intensity for individuals. It has often been noticed 
that sympathies which are very wide, are not so eager in relation 
to individuals, as the sympathies which are somewhat narrow 
in range. I cannot help thinking that as the range widens, we 
probably feel more equably with all, but less ardently with 4 
few. At all events, I doubt if the knowledge of distant and 
half-realised suffering, however terrible, sensibly diminishes that 
individual overflow of life and power in a creature so limited a8 
man, to which joyousness.of nature is due. So far, indeed, a8 
the attempt to relieve such calamities overpowers the energies of 
men already tasked up to their full strength, it wozld, of course, 
have this effect. But short of this, I greatly doubt it. You 
cannot sympathise enough with unknown sufferers, to restrain the 
welling-up of a buoyant, inward strength. As a child is quite 





ority has secured for them. And something of the same kind may 
be true of nations. As the man who has to get in youth the dis- 
cipline which he missed in childhood, will seldom find his youth 
so joyous as the man who inherited from his childhood the power 
which discipline gives, at the same time that he exults in the creative 
life of youth,—so the peoples which are too light-hearted and with- 





out thought for the morrow in one part of their career, are apt to | 
become gloomier as they become more prudent ; whilst those who 


have passed through a corrective discipline of responsibility in the | 
earlier stages of their growth, will often blossom, as Athens did in 
the age of Pericles, and as England did in the Elizabethan period, | 


unable to suppress its gaiety for anything less than a grief which 
touches its home, so men are unable to suppress the overflow of 
their strength and youth, for anything less than a calamity which 
touches somewhat closely their own race. And we must remembet 
that there is another side to the account. Every growth in the 
power of sympathy is probably a much greater addition to the 
fountains of joy than to the fountains of sorrow,—not, indeed, 
because you enter into the joys of others half as clearly as you 
enter into their sorrows, but because the power of sympathy 1s 
in itself so great a source of imaginative life, so great 4 
help to the insight which elevates anguish into tragedy, 


into a sort of joyousness. which is not the joyousness of mere | and suffering into sacrifice; because it enables us more than 


light hearts, but includes the joyousness also of creative anything else to obtain partial glimpses into the ends of 
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and of the light behind the cloud of pain; because it 
feel that we are not merely men, but also sharers in 
the life of man. In the highest sense of the word “ gladness,” I 

ve the growth of sympathy has swelled the springs of glad- 
a more than it has swelled the springs of sorrow, by the 
— ion it has given to the vividness and range of the human 
ae exaltation, not to say rapture, it has lent to the mood 
— tive faith, and the sublimity which it has added even to 


gorrow, 
aids us to 


ita 
<< ts of human suffering. Strangely enough, even those 
ae like Shelley, disbelieve in God, have been raised by the higher 
J 


fights of human sympathy so as to reach some inscrutable confi- 

dence in the ultimate victory of Promethean fortitude over unjust 

power and we see something of the same unreasonable, but in- 

destructible, faith, in the exaltation with which modern Positivists 

of the future of humanity. All this meditative prophecy seems 
to me to be reasonable only so far as it is evidence of a real com- 
munion between men and God such as forces these beliefs even on 
those who have no logical ground for them. But whether it be so 
or not, it is at least clear that the extension of a vivid sympathy 
with all human feelings and hopes has, as a matter of fact, added, 
whether reasonably or unreasonably, at least not less,—I believe 
much more,—to the spring and elasticity of human hope, 
¢han it has added to the detailed suffering due to our enlarged 
knowledge of human misery. 

And now as to the fresh drain upon human joyousness caused 
py the increasing vivacity with which we recognise the immuta- 
bility of law, and by the paralysis with which our new knowledge 
of human insignificance is sometimes apt to strike us. I do not 
mean to say that it adds to our gladness to conceive of ourselves 
as mere ants upon an orange in a universe of innumerable suns, 
or that the progress, if it be progress, which has assured us that 
regress must begin before many centuries are over, in other words, 
which has brought so many of our astronomers to regard the 
cooling-down of the earth into a lifeless cinder as sooner 
or later a physical certainty, is a kind of progress 
which makes the heart lighter. But I do extremely 
doubt whether this sort of belief has any appreciable effect in 
depressing that sense of overflowing energy and life, on which 
the joyousness of men depends. If the heart bounds high, even 
though its owner may be abstractedly convinced that he is a mere 
ant on an orange, that will be no reason why it should cease 
to bound high. It may seem strange that tiere should be so 
much intensity of life in the infinitesimal, but after all, 
is not an ant on an orange, if it have keen thoughts, and 
warm hopes, and a sense of communion with the eternal, 
much more, after all, than a frozen planet, or a mighty globe of 
fire not yet alive? You cannot browbeat a mind to any good 
purpose by parading the vastness of the world of matter. Even 
admit that a physical term is fixed by the fiat of immutable law, 
to all the teeming thoughts of hope and love which are embodied 
in this little world, and the only reply which a buoyant heart will 
make is, that so much the more certain will be the infinite exten- 
sion of the spiritual part of that thought and hope and love, in 
a world which is not perishable. So long as there is no 
sign of a growing disproportion between the burden of man 
and the heart with which he bears it, so long I can see no 
tendency in what is called “progress” to extinguish joy. If 

there were any proof of a regularly dwindling vital power in man 
himself, or without a dwindling vital power in man, a regularly in- 
creasing weight in the burden he has to bear, I should be dismayed. 
But [ can see no proof of either. To a great extent it is admitted 
tuat the growth of knowledge and sympathy, implies a diminution 
of the burden to be borne. I maintain also, that in the growth of 
both we have a positive source of growing power, directly increas- 
ing the spring and elation of the heart, and sometimes tending 
almost to an undue intoxication of human nature,—witness the non- 
sense often talked, and not seldom seriously accepted and wrought 
into the genius of more than one national character, as to the 
triumphs of the Nineteenth Century. Silly as most of this is, it rests 
upon something which is not silly, —genuine evidence of the marvel- 
lous elasticity of our mental and moral resources,—which means, to 
my mind, genuine evidence of a perennial divine fountain from 
Which they are supplied. But apart from any interpretation of 
mine, the evidence seems to me clear that the spirit of the race rises, 
instead of falls, as the centuries go on. We cope with pestilence 
and famine now, as no previous age would have dreamt of trying 
to cope with them. With our new knowledge of law, we feel as 
if we might almost learn, in a few centuries, to store up heat 
and light against the cooling of the Sun. But after all, it is not 
conviction of any kind which feeds the fountains of joy ;—it 


the growing knowledge and the growing sympathy keep, as it 
seems to me, that instinctive sense of surplus power rather on the 
increase than on the decline. 

Then there is the growth of Scepticism, and I do not deny at 
all that the growth of scepticism does tend more effectually to 
throw a damper on the human spirit, to quench its vividness, to 
overshadow its joyousness, than any other influence really 
at work and probably destined for a time to grow, in this 
world. But then I suppose the growth of scepticism,—so far 
as it is due to “‘ progress,”—so far as it is due to the new light 
and knowledge,— not, of course, so far as it is due to the old 
darkness of selfishness and sin,—to be only a temporary phase of 
error, and in that degree in which it is a phase of progress at all, 
only a phase essential to the ultimate and more steady decline 
of scepticism. Even now the higher sceptics are compelled, by 
their own minds, to give their materialism an idealistic turn which 
is almost fatal to it as materialism. Even now “the secret of 
Jesus,” to use Mr, Arnold’s own phrase, is claimed by one of 
the Agnostics as the deepest principle in the law of the Universe. 
Mind and conscience,—thought and self-sacrifice,—infinite pur- 
pose and divine humility,—are recognised more and more every 
century as at the heart of material things; and the more this 
recognition grows, the more, in my belief, will the spring of 
joyousness grow with it, for the greater will be the inward re- 
sources of man, and the less in proportion the burden he has to 
bear. 





A LEADING AMERICAN ON THE LABOUR QUESTION. 
OME nine months since, when the news of the labour riots 

in Pennsylvania and other American States reached this 
country, the sorely perplexed British iron-master, cotton lord, or 
coal-owner might fairly say, and indeed did say, ‘ Well, thank 
God, we are at any rate past that stage of the labour question. 
Whatever else may be in store for us, there will be no calling-out 
of troops, and settling strikes or lock-outs in England with ball- 
cartridge.” Moreover, although not openly expressed—perhaps 
not even consciously recognised by our ‘Trades Unions and 
Masters’ Associations—we think a certain feeling of (not other- 
wise than pardonable under the circumstances) Pharisaism might 
be detected in our industrial journals, of rejoicing that we were 
not only not as these French, Germans, and Belgians, where 
such methods might be looked for, but not even as these Yankees. 
They—who seemed on the point of becoming our most formidable 
rivals !—was it not clear that they, too, were many stages behind 
us, and would have to pass through much difficult ground, 
which we have surmounted, before they can really front 
us fairly in the world’s markets? Such complacent thoughts 
were rudely disturbed, no doubt, by the cotton riots at Blackburn ; 
but on the whole, there was fair ground for them. For industrial 
legislation in the United States is very far behind that of England ; 
and if, as seems to be the case, the Trades’ Unions and Masters’ 
Associations are as powerful and well organised with them as with 
us, they have not as yet worked out any such system of Councils 
of Conciliation and Boards of Arbitration as have been established 
here for half a generation. So it might well be that years of 
industrial storm and tempest were still in store for America, 
before she would be riding even in the comparatively smooth 
waters which England, we trust, has already reached. This, 
indeed, was the bias of our own mind until very lately ; but unless 
we are much mistaken, there are signs that our cousins are 
nearer upon our heels in the matter of industrial reform 
than we are at all accustomed to believe, and indeed may not 
improbably give us the go-by, unless our employers and workmen 
move much faster in the direction of industrial association than 
they seem at all likely to do at present. Amongst these, by 
far the most notable is the address on ‘* The Mutual Relations of 
Capital and Labour,” read by the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt before 
the Church Congress at Cincinnati, on the 18th of October. 
Mr. Hewitt’s name is familiar to our public as that of the M.C. 
for the Tenth District of New York City, and one of the ablest 
and most trusted members of the late House of Representatives. 
It may not, however, be equally well known that he is a large 
iron-master in New Jersey, as well as a successful manufacturer in 
New York, and therefore an employer of labour on a large scale. 
That his mind has long been working on the labour question 
is clear from the fact that, if we remember rightly, he was the 
only foreigner who gave evidence eleven years ago before our 
first Trades Unions Commission. At any rate, his evidence 
attracted more attention than that of almost any other witness, 
and even after the interval of ten eventful years, is still very well 
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It is necessary to bear all these facts in mind,—that the 
speaker is a man who has made a princely fortune in industrial 
pursuits himself, who is still a very large employer of labour, and 
who has studied the subject patiently, practically as well as 
theoretically, before we can estimate the full force of the conclu- 
sions at which he arrives. These are briefly, that no ownership of 
property which docs not conform to the principles of justice will be 
tolerated by modern society, and that the present distribution of 
wealth does not so conform ; that a change has been steadily going 
on in Christendom in the direction of a more equitable distribution, 
until already a larger per-centage of wealth is held to-day by the 
majority of mankind than at any previous period in history, and 
that in the end this change must certainly result in the diminution 
of great fortunes; that the industrial conflicts of our day are 
only ‘‘a healthy and transitional stage towards a more intimate and 
beneficial association of capital and labour through the corpor- 
ative (or as we should call it, ‘ co-operative’) principle,” and 
that ‘in the end, the business of the world will be conducted by 
men in association with each other, each being directly interested 
in the ownership of the enterprise in which he is engaged.” It 
is the unprecedented growth and abundance of wealth during the 
present century which has raised the questions which are stirring 
society to its foundations. The conflict is‘ more intense now, 
because there is more to contend for, and ‘‘ the standard of con- 
science has been raised with the standard of comfort.” Without 
pretending to define what are ‘superfluous riches,” he contends 
that the possession of them will not stand the test of human 
justice, in affirming which, ‘‘I only repeat the conclusions to 
which the greatest thinkers and the best men who have ever lived 
have invariably been driven. But even if it were not enforced 
by such authority, it is in accordance with the whole spirit and 
temper of the teachings of Christ himself. He nowhere condemns 
the ownership of property. On the contrary, when He tells us 
that we shall have the poor always with us, He expressly re- 
cognises that there will be inequalities in the ownership of pro- 
perty. Hestates it asa fact. But He nowhere says that we shall 
always have the rich with us, and the spiritual danger of riches is 
repeatedly enforced.” The great result hitherto has been that the 
forces are at last in a condition to treat, and that capital is ready to 
discuss. But ‘‘it is not to be disguised that until labour pre- 
sented itself in such an attitude as to compel a hearing 
capital was not willing to listen, but now it does listen, and 
the way toa condition of permanent peace seems to have been 
opened.” 

We have been careful not to overstate Mr. [ewitt’s conclusions 
in any way, and have given them, so far as our limits will permit, 
in his own words, and have only in conclusion to commend his 
co-operative ideas to the consideration of our own employers of 
labour and work-people. It is not that they are new, for there 
are many writers amongst us who have been urging them for 
years, in one form or another, but because (so far as we are 
aware) it is the first time they have been frankly adopted and 
published by a leading capitalist and employer of labour. Their 
publication in America is as important as with us would be a 
declaration in favour of industrial partnership by Mr. Menelaus 
or Mr. Hugh Mason, as Presidents of the Ironmasters’ or Cotton 
Spinners’ Associations, or an admission by Mr. Sydney Smith, in 
*¢ Capital and Labour,” that the conflicts of late years between 
the Trades’ Unions and Masters’ Associations have been nothing 
more than healthy signs of a coming transition to a sounder and 
more beneficial association of employers and work-people, under 
some form of co-operation. When the next revival in trade comes, 
the nation which will reap the greatest and most abiding benefit 
will be the one in which the principles of association in all in- 
dustrial undertakings have made the greatest progress; where 
work-people have learnt that abstinence 1s the parent of capital, 
that in order to claim with justice their share of profits, they 
must save enough to enable them to waive their first lien for 
wages; where employers have learnt that stability, and not 
spasmodic or excessive profits, is the true aim of business, and 
that stability cannot be attained in these days, except by the 
united and intelligent effort of all those who work for the com- 
mon end, and know that they will share in the results of the 
common work, We should be glad to feel anything like assurance 
that England will prove to be the country which will be found 
to fulfil these conditions best, when the long hoped-for revival 
comes ; but in the face of the movement towards association in 
America, of which Mr, Hewitt’s address is only the most note- 
worthy expression, we must own that our faith is somewhat 
tried. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE LIBERAL CAUCUS, 

(To THE Eprror OF THE * SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—Mr, Gladstone, in one of his recent Greenwich speeches, 
while recommending the adoption of Liberal Associations, ur. 
the necessity of avoiding the selection of Committees not a 
representative. Of course, he was perfectly right. But what j 
to be done if, from apathy, ignorance, or any other motiye is 
majority of the electors holding the same general opinions in a 
constituency abstain from taking part in the movement? This 
is not an unlikely state of things at the present moment, for man 
reasons. Besides the daze of apparent success which the Pienes 
has managed to throw round his foreign policy, there is a very 
much more serious ground for hesitation. Political organisation 
of the sort now contemplated is a most formidable weapon to. 
bring into play. It is not altogether new, for it is in effest 
the plan which, in another form, has been employed success. 
fully by the Tories, and with them has taken the form of the 
despotism of a few local men in a constituency acting under the 
orders of a central office. Yet, no sooner do the Liberals begin 
to organise, than the very Tories, and many of the undecided and 
weak supporters of Liberalism, cry out. They denounce the steps 
lately taken to effect harmony amongst the various Liberal ip. 
terests, and apply to their public assemblies culled together to 
deliberate upon the choice of candidates a name invented ip 
America to signify something very different. The word “ cancus” 
means very much the sort of organisation which the Tories haye 
long made use of, and has very little to do with the present Libera} 
movement. And the Tories know well what they are about when 
they try to import such a word. It is a good move of theirs. It hag 
the effect of inducing many Liberals to forego the advantages of 
combination, and so play the ‘Tory game. Whatever reason 
Liberals may present to their own minds for not joining the 
movement of organisation now going forward, the result is, that 
it is extremely difficult to get a really representative Committee, 
let the intentions of the promoters be the best in the world, 
What is to be done, then, if a ward-meeting is called to select 
a quota of ‘representatives on a Committee, and the attendance of 
electors is unsatisfactory ? Is the movement to stop, or shall the 
best be done that can be done under the circumstances? The 
best plan, then, is obviously to select the most prominent man in 
the ward to represent it in the first instance. When the prin- 
ciple of organisation comes to be better known, more interest 
may be expected, and more representative men may be selected. 
The danger in this state of things is that the Committee may come 
to be too good for the electors,—which is the case in Marylebone. 
The ‘‘ Four Hundred” are seeking for the soundest and best Liberal 
willing to come forward, whilst a number of the electors are con- 
tent with a candidate whose ideas correspond more closely with 
their own narrower views of trade, vestry, and private interests. If 
the ‘‘ Four Hundred” were entirely selected from this latter class, the 
Liberals in the borough who have the higher aspirations would be 
utterly unrepresented. 

Then the difficulty in selecting a Committee may not be apathy. 
At Peterborough the promoters were men devoted to one interest, 
and the Committee got together by them, comprising men of 
their own views, was not representative. It is just possible that 
in some places the whole affair may have beer got up in the 
interest of some individual. 

All these motives are in themselves unobjectionable, though in 
a party sense they are not the ones which should influence the 
selection of Committees. If a Committee is not a real representa- 
tion of the voting strength of a constituency, it is not what it 
holds itself out to be. But because we cannot have a whole loaf, 
are we to have no bread? Is party organisation to spring into life 
full-grown, or not to exist at all? ‘lhe remedy for an incom- 
plete representation one year is a more complete representation 
thenext. This is too obvious. 

Is not the real ground of opposition to the movement of 
organisation something different from apathy? Is it not a fear 
of the power of an organised party? Granted that organisation 
is in itself praiseworthy, and that it will in time become effective ; 
that it is better to select candidates for Parliament ata public 
meeting than in a corner; that it is a step towards teaching men 
to give, and the only means of enabling them to give, their 
attention to the matters which concern them the most; 
that it prevents the labour and lives of the poor from being 
the sport of the rich; are there not other drawbacks? 
Such a powerful movement is certainly not likely to waste itself 
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“out effecting something. It will teach the classes who are 
ost numerous their power, and will give a great impetus to De- 
nn But these results are certain to come about, whether 
they are assisted by the Liberal organisation or not. The advan- 
s now offered to those who are in a minority to direct and 
moderate the movements of Liberalism are immense. If they are 
lost, the danger is great that politics may fall into the hands of 
rofessional politicians, who will look to them for their living. 
hey need not be lost. This country is built on compromises, 
and the close union of all the Liberal ranks would compel the 
ing of measures which would draw the bitterness from politi- 
eal strife for a long time to come. The object to be avoided is a 
new line of cleavage between parties, which would bring Con- 
gervatism face to face with the most pronounced form of Radical- 
jsm, and so create & violent party of Irreconcilables. This can be 
prevented by organisation ; and if the best-educated classes in 
England have some day to complain that they are excluded from 
litical life, except they take the Conservative side, they will 
only have themselves to blame. In America there is not even a 
Conservative side for a similar class to join. There, politics are 
a profession, from which money is to be made; the spoils go to 
the victors. So they do everywhere, as many a Tory knows to 
his advantage. That principle is not likely to find excessive 
fayour here. We should not be willing to change postmen and 
tide-waiters when we change Cabinet Ministers. We are too 
fond of the ‘let live” idea, and competitive examinations have 
too many advocates. But these difficulties are all remote, and at 
present may be left out of account; the advantages of organisa- 
tion are near and obvious. 

The limits of party organisation are important. Whether they 
should include the patronage of a borough is very doubtful. At 
least, no association can claim to represent a constituency, if it 
has no record of the opinions of the electors. So a register of 
them must be kept, which involves such an elaborate machinery, 
—being, in fact, a great part of the work of an election,—that 
constituencies will soon tire of paying for it, except out of the 
rates. 

Voting, too, is unsatisfactory. All reports show that Committees 
are too anxious to secure a telling majority, and too timid to take 
the responsibility of doing the very thing which is their only 
raison d'étre,—that is, of expressing their individual opinions. 
This might be remedied by the employment of voting-papers.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., S. H. 


THE POINTS. 
(To Tua Eprror OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Smr,—By keeping steadily in view and pressing home three issues 
during the short Session just beginning, Liberal Members might, 
I believe, secure, at the very least, a speedy dissolution, and a 
majority in the next Parliament. 

The first is that the Government is an unveracious Govern- 
ment,—the Government, that is, consisting not of common-place 
respectables, of the Smith-Northcote-Cross type, nor of empty 
blusterers like Lord Cranbrook, but of double-minded men like 
Lord Salisbury, whom nature intended for a Jesuit doctor; and 
single-minded men like Lord Beaconsfield, who has never thought 
of any one except Lord Beaconsfield, since his thoughts ceased to 
be concentrated solely on Mr. Disraeli. The second is, that we 
are playing the part of a bully towards Afghanistan. ‘The third 
and most important of the three is that, thanks to an alien, who 
despises Englishmen, though not as much as some Englishmen 
despise him, Parliament is becoming the mere registry of a 
Mayor of the Palace. In face of a war with Russia, the tricks 
of senile buffoonery are more alarming than amusing. As some- 
times occurs in private life, we have discovered that the man 
usually considered to be only too clever by half is a bore and a 
nuisance. And perhaps if side-issues were eschewed, a Liberal 
minority might be converted into a coalition majority, even in the 
present House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Summerfield, Marlborough. 





A. H. Brersty. 





THE CLERGY AND THEIR WORK. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPBCTATOR.’] 

Si,—When one thinks of the multitude of hungry souls desiring 
to be fed with wholesome diet, one cannot but be rather pain- 
fully amused by Mr. H. Bernard’s complaint in your last issue,— 
that the younger clergy feel themselves ‘‘ comparatively useless.” 
Is the preaching even one sermon a week and the giving a few 
hours daily to the sick, the poor, and the young, so small a 
matter? The query is symptomatic. Why is so little real work 





done, but because it is done in a half-hearted way? It is easy 
enough to write a weak, wordy essay; it is not easy to preach 
home to the hearts of the people, rich or poor. Books will not 
help a man much to do this, save the Book of Books; and for the 
knowledge of human nature, the human book of books, Shake- 
speare ; and in a lower sphere, Thackeray. What our preachers 
lack is sympathy, the true dramatic faculty, the capability of 
placing themselves at the point of view of the hearer. The visiting 
a few hours a day, or a week even, is a great matter, if the clergy 
do it kindly, lovingly, sympathetically ; not if they go about to 
spout tracts, and scold. There isa time for all things. Prove your- 
self the true friend of your parishioners, and they will listen to 
your sermons, and you will have something real to say to them. 
You may not be at all fitted to expound deep doctrines, but you 
can speak of the love of God and of the love of Christ, and if 
your hearers believe in your love, they will listen to you, and not 
else. Then, there are the parish schools. To teach your boys 
and girls to love truth, honour, and goodness,—is that nothing ? 
Thank God, the unhappy Board-school system has not yet stripped 
you, the younger clergy, of the opportunity of influencing theminds 
of the young, and what is more, their hearts, winning them to rever- 
ence, earnestness, and goodness. Is that nothing? If you think so, I 
fear we must say to the doubters, ‘ It is because you are nothing,’ 
for a nobler work is not to be conceived. Board Schools are 
a mistake, because the clergy are banished from them, because in 
them, of necessity, task-work is substituted for love, and words 
are made to do duty for thought, feeling, and principle. No re- 
proach to Board-School masters and mistresses! They do their 
best, but what is it when done? ‘They want the sympathy, the 
co-operation of a more highly-trained mind, and the backbone of 
an authority based on love, which only the Church can supply,— 
not Rome, with her fictions and her sillinesses, but our solid, 
temperate, large-hearted, and large-souled Mother, the Church 
of England. The Clergy useless? ‘The Clergy little to do? 
ITeaven grant me patience! No wonder church after church is 
ill attended, and chapels flourish, while such views prevail. 
“But men are not all born preachers.” No; but you 
can almost all do far better than you do. I would say 
to the younger clergy,—Don’t think about shining, or say- 
ing anything fine or decorous, or about self at all. Go 
amongst your people ; learn to know and love them. ‘The rest 
will follow. Love is the secret. ‘‘ Oh! but there is so much to 
disgust,—dirt, drink, squalid poverty, &c.” The only way good men 
mostly see to the end is by proclaiming war to all mirth and for- 
bidding an enjoyment, sanctioned by Holy Scripture and our Lord's 
example, for fear of abuse, whereby they are identified witha 
small, Puritanic, noisy, and somewhat offensive section of the 
community, and become the avowed enemies of all the honest 
publicans and of all the young men in their parishes. Honest in- 
tention, doubtless, but deplorable mistake! We shall never fight 
abuse, but by right use in everything. When will the clergy 
learn as much, young or old ? 

Pardon my having said more than I meant to say. You are so 
immersed in political cares, that you are likely to find no place 
for my expression of surprise. In any case, believe me, Mr. 
Editor, though differing largely from you on some points, the sin- 
cere admirer of your honesty and earnestness.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Trinity Vicarage, Lambeth. ARCHER GURNEY. 


AUTHORITY AND CATHOLIC “INSTINCTS.” 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—It may not be uninteresting to know what impression two 
points in your article on “‘ The Times and Mr. Orby Shipley’ 
have made upon a Catholic. First, is it ‘‘ deep-rooted Protes- 
tantism”’ to come to believe in authority, after accepting on 
independent grounds the convictions to which this authority 
would lead? No doubt it would imply some sort of reason- 
ing in a circle, were religion a mere question of logic and 
argument,—the answer to some metaphysical riddle, and not 
a solution of the practical wants of life. Surely, if a man 
finds these have been, for him satisfactorily, anticipated by a 
Church which claims his obedience, he may think this strong, if 
merely personal, evidence of that Church’s authority, just 
as the pure theism and exalted morality taught by Christ- 
ianity is felt to be the strongest argument for its divine 
origin. ‘To use your own illustration,—it would be an ex- 
cellent proof of the correctness of a sign-post, to find the 
names and distances recorded on it correspond to what one 
had otherwise learned of the country. Secondly, why should 
it be reasonable to suppose that a celestial guide should anticipate 
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all the chief diffiulties of every age? Is it not rather to be ex- 
pected that such an authority would refuse to answer many 
questions which men were not prepared to understand, until 
they had been trained by long discussion, or which were 
wholly beyond their reach? As Butler remarks on this 
subject :—‘t What would be the consequence, if we could 
really get an insight into these things, is very uncertain,— 
whether it would assist us in, or divert us from, what we have to 
do in this present state.” We can see, by the experience of past 
ages, how closely akin in matters of religion are vital questions 
and useless subtleties ; and this is to us no slight evidence of the 
need for a guide, who can show us what are ‘ the secret things 
that belong unto the Lord our God,” what are revealed for our in- 
struction, and what left open to our study. Thus in the case of one of 
your examples, the carefully-balanced tolerance of the Dominican 
and Jesuit theories as to grace and free-will contrasts sharply 
with the emphatic condemnation, pronounced at that very time, 
upon the Jansenist view of the same subjects. The reason of 
this is not far to seek; the former are harmless solutions of a 
problem which apparently transcends human intelligence, while 
Jansenism would most perniciously limit the mercy of God and 
the responsibility of man.—I am, Sir, &c., J. RK. Gasquet. 

[Does our correspondent say the same of such a view of eterna} 
punishments as is contained in one of the Irish Catholic class- 
books, published ‘‘consensu superiorum,” as contrasted with the 
view put forward by Cardinal Manning ?—Ep. Spcctator.] 





A PLAGIARISM. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” J 
Sin,—The ‘‘ Annual Register” devotes a chapter to the review 
of current literature. Happening to pause to-day at the chapter 
on that subject in the ‘* Annual Register ” for last year, I found 
that a review of Freeman's ‘‘ Ottoman Power in Europe,” which 
I contributed to the Spectator, is transferred to the columns of the 
** Annual Register,” without one word of acknowledgment, and 
without the least indication that the article is not an original 
production,’ Of course, I am glad that this additional circulation 
should be given to my just eulogium of a good book, but can the 
Editor of the ‘‘Annual Register ” be aware of this unacknowledged 
appropriation of another man’s labours ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
November 28th. AN AGGRIEVED REVIEWER. 








POETRY. 
Sas 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEVLAAR. 
[FROM HEINE.] 
3 
Tue mother stood at the window, 
Her son lay in the bed ; 
‘‘ Look, Wilhelm, the procession 
Is passing by,” she said. 


‘* So sick [ am, my mother, 
I can nor hear nor see; 
With thinking of my Gretchen, 
My heart aches bitterly.” 


‘* Get up,—we'll go to Kevlaar, 
With book and rosary, 
And sure our Blessed Lady 
Will heal thy heart for thee.” 


The holy banners flutter, 
As onward goes the line, 
The holy psalms are chanted, 
At Koln, upon the Rhine. 


The mother follows also, 
Leading her son goes she, 
Both singing with the chorus, 

‘* Mary, all praise to thee.” 


II. 
To-day Our Lady at Kevlaar 
Her finest clothes doth wear ; 
So much she must be doing, 
So many sick come there. 


The sick folk all are bringing 
To her, as offerings meet, 
Limbs that of wax are fashioned, 
Waxen hands and feet. 





eel 
A waxen hand one offers, 


And heals in his hand the wound ; 
A waxen foot another,— 
And straight his foot is sound. 


And many are now rope-dancers 
Who went upon crutches there, 

And many can fiddle gaily , 
Whose fingers useless were. 


The mother took a candle, 
And made of it a heart ; 
‘‘ Take that to our Blessed Lady, 
And she will heal thy smart.” 


The heart he took, and sighing, 
Unto the shrine did go, 

And from his eyes the tears, 
‘The words from his heart did flow. 


‘¢O thou so highly blesséd, 
O purest Maid divine, 
Thou who art Queen of Heaven, 
Pity this grief of mine ! 


At K@ln, in the city, 
I with my mother dwelt, 

The city where so many 
Churches and shrines are built. 


And close to us dwelt Gretchen, 
But dead is Gretchen now,— 

A waxen heart I bring thee, 
My wounded heart heal thou. 


Oh, heal my heart that’s wounded, 
And I will fervently 

Keep singing, late and early, 
Mary, all praise to thee.” 


III, 


The sick son and his mother 
Within the chamber slept ; 
There came our Blessed Lady, 

And lightly in she stept. 


She bent her o’er the sick man, 
And on his heart did lay 

Her gentle hand quite lightly, 
And smiled and passed away. 


The mother, dreaming, saw it, 
And something more beheld ; 

She woke from out her slumber, 
The dogs so loudly yelled. 


There lay, stretched out before her, 
Her son,—and he was dead, 

And on his pale cheek playing, 
The morning light shone red. 


Her hands the mother folded, 
She felt so wondrously ; 
Devout she sang, and softly, 


“ Mary, all praise to thee.” ATL 








ART. 


elestihdaieasciaa 
THE ART OF EUROPE.—II. 

ConTINUING my review of the countries that I grouped together 
in the fourth division, I will next speak of the works of Germany 

The first impression which I received on entering this gallery was 
that the nation was not adequately represented, a notion which 
was not lessened by a mysterious announcement in the middle of 
the room that “La section Allemande est hors concours.” Why 
this was so I had, and have, not the slightest idea; whether the 
Germans thought that they would not be fairly treated, or whether 
the French objected to allowing them to compete, or whether there 
was the simpler and more creditable reason, that the nation did 
not think its Art of sufficient merit, in any case the fact remained, 
and it had had a depressing effect upon the artists. Of the land- 
scapes of this section I can say little or nothing ; they are of the 
same dull uniformity of hue that I have had to notice in the works 
of Belgium ; the dislike of blue skies and green fields is perhaps 
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ose marked, ond the want of any poetical or imaginative 
- ent quite as great. The figure painting, however, seemed to 
a more life about it, and though generally as ugly, not 
a so dull as that of Belgium and Holland. There isa work here 
- Decksluene, of Diisseldorf, of the ‘‘ Failure of a Popular Bank,” 

ba is a good example of the elaborate furniture sort of picture 
which Mr. Frith has made popular in this country. The scene is 
taken in the street, and the miscellaneous crowd of depositors are 
struggling down the steps of the bank, and standing about in 
little groups on the pavement. There is a considerable amount 
of ability shown in the grouping of the figures and the variety of 
expression, and there are two figures of men in the foreground, 
which touch a higher level of expression than Mr. Frith is accus- 
tomed to give us; but when all is said that can be said in its 
praise, we must still hold it to be but a furniture picture. It does 
not take the imagination captive for a moment ; it does not realise 
in the slightest degree any of the real pathos of the situation ; and 
with a few very slight alterations, it might stand as a representa. 
tion of the closing of a popular church. Near it hangs a large 
imaginative picture by Beecklin, of Munich, entitled, ‘* Meeres- 
idylle,” or * Centaur au Bord de la Mer,”—I am not quite 
> is probably intended for the former, and represents a 
very ferocious style of Siren, who, having managed to entrap an 


which in coarse or unworthy hands is so closely allied to all the 
lower part of man’s nature, may possibly require the refining 
, touch of tradition before it can be fully understood. I mean 
that those nations who do not look at it, as do, for instance, 
France and England, throvgh the medium of great masters in 
whose worksevery hint of grosser meaning was eliminated,— nations 
whose artists know nothing, or comparatively nothing, of the 
purity of Titian, the grace of Lionardo, or the simple, innocent, 
strength of Albert Diirer, have no possibility of painting the 
‘figure worthily, in these later times. ‘The Art training which 
comprehends the study of Grecian sculpture and of Italian 
painting, has another effect, besides teaching the student to draw, 
and to understand what good drawing, painting, and sculp- 
ture is, for it removes from him for ever all that 
‘semi-conscious prudery and primness of mind with re- 
gard to Art and Nature, which he otherwise can hardly get 
rid of. After such a training, an art student and a medical student 
| Stand in a similar relation to the human body, and though it be 
| possible that coarseness should exist in the one mind, asin the 
‘other, yet the training checks rather than fosters it. So I fancy 
that nations removed from all such sources of knowledge, with, 


e which, as the numbers are not to be depended upon. | #* Milton says,— 


“ Wisdom at one entrance quite shut out,” 
,are likely to miss or misrepresent the beauty which they have 


unfortunate sailor, is proceeding to dine off him, in the moon- | never really learnt to understand, and to succeed better in that 


light. ‘The subject, it will be acknowledged, is not a particularly 
pleasant one, nor is it improved by being at least life-size ; but there 
is a horrible joy in the Siren’s face, and a powerful effect of 
desolation in the sky and sea-scape, which render this a very 
remarkable picture. I cannot conceive any one wishing to 
possess it, but I can fancy a good many people who would like to 
catch a glimpse of it now and then, as a sort of artistic caviare. 
If any of my readers know Noel Paton’s pictures, and can imagine 
the sort of one he would produce if he suddenly turned mis- 
anthrope, they will have a tolerably good idea of this work of 
Becklin’s. ‘*'The Studio,” by Gussow, was a good interior, both 
in colour and composition ; an] the best things in the way of por- 
traiture in the gallery were, no doubt, F. A. Kaulbach’s four works. 
There is no doubt that they are simply imitations of Holbein, in | 
choice of sitter, arrangement of picture, and style of work and | 
colour, but they appeared to me so good as to justify, if anything 
can justify, the imitation. A peculiar flatness which there is in all 
Holbein’s work is very noticeable in these portraits, but the re- 
semblance extends to the insight into character of the Old Master, 
and to the sober, thoughtful style of work. Kaulbach, too, has the 
rare merit of being able (with hardly any accessories to help him) to 
make a picture of each portrait; my meaning will be quite clear 
to all who will take the trouble to remember any of Mr. Watts’s | 
portraits, and compare them mentally with those of, say, Sant, or 
even Ouless. Remarkably good as are the works of the last- 
mentioned painter, they are always good portraits, not good 
pictures. There is a small picture in this German Gallery by | 
Leefftz, of Munich, called ‘A Cardinal,” which is probably the 
most striking piece of colour here, and which isalso a fine picture, 
if for nothing else than the intensity of expression of its single 
figure. The Cardinal is seated in a crimson chair, the body bent 
slightly forward, the attitude and face alike expressive of 
concentrated and passionate thought. With the exception of 
two works by A. F. Werner, one a good landscape, and a 
strikingly clever and well-painted portrait of the ‘Princess 
Elizabeth de Carolath-Beuthen,” I did not notice anything else 
amongst the works of Germany which called for special remark. 
I will now deal as briefly as possible with the contributions of 
Norway, Sweden, and Russia, before passing to those of my third 
division, Spain and Italy. 

The pictures sent by Norway bring us to a new style of work, 


study of landscape nature, the beauty of which needs no un- 
veiling, and which it is impossible to misconceive. 

To return for a moment to these Norwegian landscapes. They 
are mostly painstaking specimens of good, solid workmanship, 
with but little feeling, and whose great fault is the want of 
light in the sky, and gradation towards the horizon. One or 
two exceptions must be made to this rule, especially in the case 
of an ‘“‘ Autumn Landscape,” by F. Borgen, of Christiania. Here 
the painter has probably studied in a French school, but never- 
theless, the picture retains a very marked originality of treatment, 
and is of a pathetic, truthful beauty, which entitles it to very 
high rank. I do not know when I have seen a better or truer 
piece of painting than that of these half-leafless birches, hanging 
wet boughs over the dull, country road; and the grey sky and 
distant landscape are quite in keeping. 

In the Swedish Gallery the skies are generally utterly formless, 
and the clouds either brown or black ; one artist, named Wahlberg, 
sends six large works, every one of which have brown skies, 
regular Ieather-colour. Very evidently the Swedes have not yet 
learnt that there is any drawing in the sky. The figure painting 
here is a little better than that of Norway, and there is at all 
events one subject-picture of sterling merit, compared with its 
surroundings. This represents the body of Charles XII. being 
carried across the Norwegian frontier by his officers. The picture 
is what Mr. Whistler would call a harmony in grey and green, 
and is by a Baron Cederstrim, who is an Associate of the French 
Academy (Beaux Arts), which perhaps accounts for the somewhat 
French treatment of the subject. There is considerable variety 
of character and expression in the faces and figures of the officers, 
and despite a certain monotony of tone, the picture is an impres- 
sive one, and manages to convey the stern sadness appropriate to 
the subject with considerable skill. 

I never was more surprised and pleased than at finding the 
Russian pictures to be so excessively good. I have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying that, with the exception of the English and 
French schools, the landscapes of the exhibition are to be looked 
for in the Russian gallery. Nor is the actual painting, the brush- 
work, I mean, inferior to that of any school. The landscape 
called ** Retour de la Ville,” by Korzoukhine, and the ‘ Claire 
de la Lune en Ukraine,” by Koiiindji, are magnificent specimens 





one which is practically without traditions : and as might, perhaps, 
have been expected, the landscapes of this country are meri- 
torious, because natural,—at all events, they are not consciously 
imitative. I puzzled rather over the fact (for fact it undoubtedly 
is) that the figure works both of Norway and Sweden should be 
80 bad; not only inferior to the landscapes, but inferior in a very 
marked way, chiefly consisting of odds and ends of styles, collected 
from all sorts of different schools. This is a curious fact, and one 


of pure landscape painting; and the latter, a low, white, 
thatched cottage, surrounded by heavy trees, and relieved 
against a sky of deepest blue, is simply the best moonlight 
picture I have ever seen, it being as vivid in moonlight, as 
Brett at his best is in sunlight, and wanting the slight 
crudeness of colouring from which the English painter suffers. 
There is another landscape of great excellence, called ‘‘ Forét en 
Hiver,” by Mechtecherski ; an open glade in a forest, the ground 





well worthy of the attention of every lover of art, that while in 
ancient times the first artistic fruits of any nation had always refer- 
ence to men and their doings, at the present day the reverse seems to 
be the case, and if we take the work of any nation which is compara- | 
tively youngin Art, we find itsstrength invariably lying in landscape | 
painting, I have no space to stop to discuss the subject here, but 
would suggest that the peculiar beauty of the human figure, 





covered with snow, and a large pool of water in the foreground, 
from which huge, square blocks of ice have been sawn, and still lic 
heaped about on the bank ; in the background, dense masses of tall, 
leafless trees, rising to a greysky. I was glad to be told that this 
picture had been duly appreciated, if a buyer at £700 might be con- 
sidered as supplying such appreciation. As far as I know, there is 
no painter, either in England or France, who could have painted 
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either this snow-scene or the moonlight above referred to. In the 
former picture, the dense green transparency of the ice was really 
a marvellous piece of work. I find by a note in my catalogue 
that the only great faults in the landscape work, were a certain 
coarseness of colouring and heaviness of treatment; for instance, 
the foliage was not good, and generally speaking, all the winter 
subjects were better than the summer ones. 

The works, however, which would attract most attention in the 
Russian Gallery, if only by their size and their ambitious aim, are, 
no doubt, two pictures by Siemiradski. These are ‘‘ Les Torches 
Vivantes de Néron ” and ‘‘ La Coupe ou la Femme.” Of these, we 
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FOR PERCIVAL* 

Miss VELEyY has given us herea book of great promise and of no 
slight performance, belonging to a school which, without implyi 
| that she has in any way specially studied it,—and certainly she hag 

not imitated it,—may yet fairly be called the school of Thackeray, 
| Not that she has any of the mannerisms of the great satirist of 
‘our time. She does not diverge into attacks upon her supposed 
| readers’ reflections, as Thackeray did upon his; she dogg not 


























will speak first of the ‘* Nero,” which is a gigantic work, cover- ridicule her hero or her heroine for the little self-deceits of which 
ing nearly the whole of one end of the gallery. they are guilty, as Thackeray loved to do; nor does she fix b 
I do not know how to give my readers a clear idea of the class special preference, and with a kind of fascination, on the false, 
to which this work belongs; as far as I have seen it, it is one | elements in human nature, and manage to give them an enormous 
which has no existence on this side of the Channel. It represents | preponderance in her picture of life, though she does not, by any 
history with which most of us are tolerably familiar, thanks to | means, dislike an opportunity of piquant criticism of this kind, 
Gibbon, yet it can hardly be called an historical picture, for the But nevertheless that she belongs to'Thackeray’s school rather than 
great mass of the canvas is filled with irrelevant figures and | to any other in modern fiction, two or three characteristics of 
details, and one has to look twice before making out Nero in one | this story prove. In the first place, she is at her best when the 
corner, and the tortured Christians in another. Again, it is full | js full of either pity or scorn, or a mixture between the two, and 
of antiquarian details of various kinds, and crowded with figures | her pity is apt to be as much pity for the poverty of human nature 
and incident and character; but neither the antiquary nor the | as for its mishaps. The pathos of one or two scenes in this novel 
student of human nature would feel that it was a work in which | js very deep indeed, but the author seems almost to have pleasure 
they could take much pleasure, nor would the lover of colour or | instead of pain in making her readers see that the passion of these 
chiaroscuro care for it, though there is both colour and chiaros- | scenes is wasted passion,—passion spent on the wrong objects, 
curo in abundance. Imagine an excited crowd of Roman ladies, | She listens with a certain bitter pleasure to the chorus thatis 
courtiers, soldiers, and slaves filling the foreground of the picture, | always in her ears, “‘ Vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas!” and 
which represents the garden of Nero’s palace, and reaching up | lends her pen to verify it with something of eager zeal. And 
while she dwells upon this, though at a humble distance, after 


the marble steps on which, in a sort of golden litter, lies the | 
Emperor, gazing downwards to the extreme right-hand corner of the manner of the great master of satire, one never quite knows 
the picture, where is planted a long row of tall stakes, bound to | which method of preaching that great truth she prefers,—the 
which are the Christians, one upon each pole, the head alone | method of showing you how pitiful are the weaknesses and the 
showing above the mass of inflammable material in which the jllusions of the most fascinating among her characters, er the 
figure is swathed. No doubt this work shows great and measured | method of showing you how much there is that you cannot quite 
powers both of industry and thought ; but as far as I can judge, | despise among the most repulsive and vulgar. The folly and even 
it stands in the same relation to a great picture that a super- | guilt of the most exquisite tenderness is kept steadily before you, 
excellent collection of wax figures dressed & Ja Madame Tussaud | Ang the grains of gencrosity and good-feeling lingering in the 
would stand to a human being. The dress, the features, and most vulgar and spiteful vanity are kept before you quite as steadily, 
appropriate gestures even, are all there, but the vivifying power | __poth apparently for the same purpose, that you may smile at 
is absent. Sir Joshua Reynolds (following, I suppose, Lessing in | what is best in human nature, when you see, first, how foolishly it 
in ‘‘ Laocijon”) says in one of his lectures that the difference | js squandered on futile objects, and when you see, next, how closely 
between poetry and painting is, that ‘‘in painting the blow must | akin to that best, is, even with all deductions, that which seems 
be struck at once. It is the mind, not the eye, which the painter | ¢> you most contemptible. If we were asked which are the most 
of genius desires to address ; nor will he waste a moment upon | masterly sketches in this story, we should say without hesitation, 
those smaller objects which only serve to catch the sense to divide —Sissy, the exquisitely refined and delicate girl, who wastes 
the attention, and to counteract his great design of speaking to} herself on a man who never loved her, and who is made to tella 
the heart.” I must leave my readers to apply this test to the pic- | most dishonourable and almost incredible lie for his sake; and 
ture Iam speaking of, and I think that they will then see why in Lydia, the vulgar daughter of the vulgar lodging-house keeper, 
such a subject the arrangement of composition above alluded | who makes love after the fashion of her kind, turns violently 
must be productive of failure. Speaking roughly, Nero is in one spiteful when she finds her love ignored and despised, and yet comes 
corner, the Christians are in another, and the centre of the} to herself again with a magnanimity which, though it turns the 
picture is taken up with people and things which fritter away the | scale finally in her favour, seems rather intended to prove to us 
main interest altogether. that magnanimity will not save from complete vulgarity, than that 
In the second work, ‘‘La Coupe ou la Femme,” a Roman | the deepest vulgarity is capable of a magnanimity of its own. ‘The 
connoisseur hesitating between a chased tankard and a beautiful | scene in which Mrs. Bryant, in her bugly cap, duns Percival for 
slave, there is much greater success in composition. This work is | his unpaid rent, and poor Lydia intervenes to protect him from 
definitely a picture, not a panoramic display. Here the painter's | the flood of the widow's tears, bursts into a kind of rapture of 
intention seems to have been to rival Tadema; indeed, the re- | triumph at the ill-success of her mother’s distrust of herself, and 
semblance is so great as almost to amount to imitation. The then shows her magnanimous scorn for that same mother's distrust 
coarseness of painting, which almost escaped notice in the large | of her lodger, is as powerful and promising a bit of writing as we 
work of Nero, shows here very plainly and offensively, many of the | have read for many years back; and the final coup, ‘** Come along,’ 
details being done with an absolute slovenliness, which could -by | said Lydia, ‘ there’s toasted cheese !’” as she carries her mother 
no means be mistaken for breadth of treatment. For instance, | off to sup on the promised delicacy, and disappears into that 
the most noticeable thing in the foreground of the work, is the | night in which the destinies of fictitious characters, when they 
leopard’s-skin on which the beautiful slave is standing, and this is finally leave the stage, are swallowed up, rings in our ears with 
simply execrably painted and coloured. To me, despite its ability | true Thackerayan scorn. This scene will compare in power 
of grouping, despite the cunning consideration of the old Art| even with the very fine scene in which Sissy breaks off her 
patron, the rude violence with which the dealer is forcing the | engagement with Percival, and that other scene in which Percival 
slave to uncover herself, despite the longing admiration of the | repays her by acknowledging his engagement to Judith Lisle, 
young patrician, and the helpless reluctance of the woman, de- | as Sissy lies on her death-bed, caressing the little gold thimble 
spite all the admiration which I could not help giving to the | he had given her, the one present she had not been obliged to 
ability which had conceived and delineated successfully these | return when their gifts to each other were sent back. Miss Veley 
phases of emotion, I still disliked the picture; and I close my | betrays the bent of her talent in this,—that the most effective of 
criticism of it, and the painter, and the Russian Gallery, with | all the touches, even in her most patheti2 scenes, are the touches 
affirming it to be a bit of bad, debased art, in which the ability|in which she dwells on the waste of the noblest feelings ; 
but heightened the offensiveness, and the coarseness of the senti- | while the most humorous of her effects, even in the most amusing 
ment and the execution were exactly on a par. | scenes, are those in which she triumphantly exhibits a certain 

Harry Qvitter. | affinity between the vulgarest nature and the noblest. 
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What this story most wants is a certain imaginative grip of the 

whole plot. The side-sketches are admirable ; the centre figure, 
on the whole, poor and inadequate. Percival and Judith Lisle 
entirely fail to interest the reader, and though in this respect they 
only follow the example of most heroes and heroines, one of them 
at least, —namely, Percival,—is so completely the centre of the 
tale, that its interest, as a tale, is greatly diminished by the failure 
of his hold on the reader. That heis an olive-skinned young man, 
we are repeatedly assured ; that he has no purpose in life except 
to travel and see bright pictures of foreign lands, we are also re- 
peatedly assured ; that his clothes fit him well, we are carefully told ; 
and that he has a certain pride and reserve, and also that strong 
hatred of double-dealing which goes with pride, we are well taught ; 
but beyond these qualities, none of which strike us as highly 
meritorious, there is nothing in him to interest us; and it is im- 
possible to forgive him for not heartily returning the love of one 
so very far superior to him, in every quality but one, as Sissy 
Langton. That one quality, of course, is integrity,—though we 
entirely decline to believe that Sissy ever did tell, even ‘for Per- 
cival,” the most treacherous and incredible lie on which the plot 
of the story turns. It is unladylike; it is unlike her in every 
way ; it does not produce on her the sort of effect that such au 
act would have produced ; and we are unable to see why, if it 
did produce only the effect described on her, and no other, it 
should have made her tear herself apart from Percival, even 
when it was discovered. There is nothing so very heroic 
in being olive-skinned, wearing well-fitting clothes, having a 
deep pride and reserve and disdain for falsehood, and in re- 
pudiating all practical ambitions, that Sissy should have really 
feared Percival ; nor do we believe that the love for him which is 
represented in her, is in any way consistent with that sort of fear. 
It is a great defect in the bvok that, turning, as it does, on her 
devotion to Percival, we are entirely unable to enter into either 
the monstrous untruth which she is asserted to tell on his behalf, or 
even—admitting that for a moment—the kind of fear which in- 
duces her to break off her engagement with him, when her love 
for him is so true and sc passionate. These turning-points of the 
story remain quite unintelligible to us, and the story loses greatly in 
force and meaning on this account. It is not as if Percival were 
a merely walking hero, like Lovel in The Antiquary, or like young 
Waverley; forthe meaningand force of the exquisite picture of Sissy 
Langton depend, in a considerable degree, on our understanding of 
Percival, and for Percival we are wholly unable to care. Again, 
Judith Lisle seems to us a perfect failure, though a less important 
failure ; but the failure of these two figures, and therefore of the 
considerable part of the book which is occupied with them alone, 
diminishes greatly the sense of power in it, and gives an ineffec- 
tiveness also to the plot. Barring the truly admirable sketch of 
the lodging-house keeper and her daughter, the story is good 
whenever it approaches Sissy, and poor whenever it leaves her. 

But after making this very large deduction from the power of 

the tale,—a deduction partly due, we suspect, to Miss Veley’s 
satiric resolve to make a hero of a man who had no purpose in 
life except to be purposeless,—there is little but praise to give to 
the slight side-sketches of her tale. The pictures of the old 
squire, Godfrey Thorne, with his restless love of power, and his 
irritation under the feeling that his power was l:mited even by 
his own pledges as to the use he would make of it; of Mrs. 
Middleton, with her delicate, conventional sense, and tender heart ; 
of Lottie Blake, and her fierce, childish love ; of the vulgar Mrs. 
James Thorne, with her ‘ big, demonstrative woman’s notion of a 
gliding walk ;” of Horace Thorne, spoilt, generous, irritable, and 
suspicious ; and of almost all those figures in the story which 
appear just to make a single scene effective, and then vanish, are 
almost all vivid. Only of Godfrey Hammond we do not know 
quite what to make. He represents a living figure evidently to the 
author, but not, by any means, to the reader. 

It is not possible to give our readers any adequate specimen of 
the power of this book, for its power is shown almost exclusively 
in the scenes of deep pathos,—half-bitter pathos though they be. 
But we may give a specimen of the dialogue, which is all lively 
and clever, and one which will include a fair specimen of the | 
lighter sketches of character, the picture, namely, of the rich 
‘ronmonger’s daughter,—James ‘Thorne’s widow,—generally 
known in the story as ‘* Mrs. James” :— 

“Mrs, James was not a bad-looking woman. From her girlhood 
onward she had always been somewhat too high-coloured and strongly 
built for beauty; but her features were regular and her figure good. 
She might have madea grand Amazon; but her affectation of juvenility, 
her sentimental reminiscences and insinuating smiles, were hideously 


at variance with her masculine appearance. ‘Hunting Harry,’ as Miss 
Harriet Benham had been called of old, hunted now with playful 





| glances and little sighing allusions to her youth, as if she missed it like 
a friend she had just lost. Percival hated her, and behaved to her with 
| stately courtesy. ‘She has such a fearful voice,’ he said one day to 
| Sissy.—‘ It isn’t pleasant,’ said Sissy, stooping over him as he sat, and 
| putting some violets in his coat. ‘ Yours is.—‘I should think hers 
| wasn’t pleasant. If they were going to hang me, and sho had to pro- 
| nounce sentence—which she would do with great pleasure—I think I 
| should ask to be executed at once, and let her rasp it out at her leisure 
| when I was beyond its reach.’—‘ You always speak so softly and lazily 
| when she is near,’ said Sissy, ‘I think you aggravate her.'—‘ Do you 
| really?’ Percival was so pleased, that he satup. ‘Dear me! If I got 
| some of Aunt Harriet’s voice jujubes, and sucked one between every 
sentence, do you think it might make me more mellifluous still?’ 
—‘ Well, it would make you slower, said Sissy; ‘I think you would 
| never leave off talking to her then.’—‘ There’s something in that,’ said 
| Percival, sinking back. ‘ Better leave well alone, perhaps.’—* After all, 
| her voice isn’t her fault,’ Sissy suggested.—‘ It’s one of them. She 
| could hold her tongue.’—‘ Isn’t that rather hard? Don’t be an unkind 
boy.’—‘ It is hard,’ he allowed. ‘ People shouldn’t be judged by voices, 
or noses, or complexions, or such things, of course. Take bair, for 
instance. I should not like to be unjast to a woman because her hair 
was pale drab, or because it turned grey at twenty-five, or because it 
was such a minute wisp that one small hair-pin would restrain the whole. 
I don’t think our coloured brothers happy in their style of hair, but I 
don’t blame them for it. But I am not superior to all prejudices—I 
admit it frankly, though with sorrow. I object strongly to any one in 
whose hair I detect a glowing shade of purple. Just get Mrs. James 
between you and the light——’ But we have left Mrs. Thorne seated 
on the sofa by Aunt Harriet. ‘You don’t mind my calling you Aunt 
Harriet, do you?’ she says sweetly. ‘Perhaps I ought to say Mrs. 
Middleton; but didn’t my poor dear James always call you Aunt 
Harriet? And my own name, too,—I always feel so fond of my name- 
sakes, as if they belonged to me somehow. Don’t you ?’—‘I never had 
much to do with any namesakes of mine, except one maid, says the 
old lady, reflectively, ‘and she had such dreadful warts on her hands! 
But I was able to give her the best of characters, thank goodness !"— 
‘ How droll you are!’ Mrs. James replies, with her head on one side. 
She holds a small portrait a long way off, and lifts a gold-rimmed glass 
to examine it.——‘ What have you got there?’ Aunt Harriet inquires. 
Mrs. James sighs, and turns the picture a little towards her companion, 
who puts on her spectacles, and peers curiously at it. It is a painting 
on ivory of Maurice Thorne, the Squire’s favourite son, who was 
drowned so many years ago. ‘Good gracious! Maurice’s miniature out 
of the library! My dear Mrs. James, excuse me, but Godfrey never 
allows that to be touched.’—‘ Oh, he wouldn’t mind mind My having it 
for a few moments, just to recall old days. He would understand My 
feelings, I am sure. Don’t be afraid, dear Aunt Harriet; if he should 
come in, I will take all the blame. I will say, “‘ The fault is mine, 
papa, entirely Mine—you'll forgive moe, won’t you?” I assure you, 
Aunt Harriet, he shan't scold you—I will tell him you warned me, but 
that I was so wilful—and felt so sure he would understand my interest 
in poor dear Maurice.’—‘ Godfrey will not scold me—I am not afraid,’ 
says the old lady, with quivering emphasis. She is almost boiling over 
with suppressed indignation at the idea of Mrs. James defending her 
from her brother. Her knitting progresses in a jerky manner, and she 
has not discovered that she has dropped a stitch in the last row. ‘It 
would be odd if Godfrey and I didn't understand each other. And you 
must pardon me, but I don’t quite see your particular interest in 
Maurice.—‘In poor dear Maurice?’ Mrs. James repeats, as if Mrs. 
Middleton had forgotten the proper adjectives for any one who hap- 
pened to be dead, and she would delicately suggest them. ‘ You don’t 
see my interest in him? How strange! I always thought it so true, 
what some one says, somewhere, you know, that a woman never feels 
quite the same towards a manwho...... even ifshe...... Oh, 
I can’t remember exactly how it goes, but it isn’t ont of my own head. 
I saw it somewhere, and I said, “ How very true!” One must feel a 
litt/e different towards him, I think, though one cannot feel quite as he 
would wish.” Mrs. Middleton stares blankly at her visitor. Astonish- 
ment and disgust have risen to such a height within her, that, unable 
to find fitting expression in her face, they find none atall. What does this 
woman mean? That Maurice—J/aurice——Oh, it is toomuch! (* My 
dear,’ she said afterwards, ‘if I had spoken I must have screamed at her!’) 
Mrs. James, still with the portrait in her hand, sighs, half-smiles, and 
puts up her eyeglass for another survey. ‘So like!’ she murmurs. 
Handsome Maurice, trim and neat in the fashion of thirty years ago, 
looks out of the miniature frame with wide, clear eyes, and proudly- 
curved mouth. One might fancy an expression of scornful appeal on 
the delicately painted features, as if he saw the coarsely-complexioned, 
middle-aged face leaning over him, and exclaimed, ‘ Mate me with her ! 
She turns the bright young fellow a little more to the light, and dusts 
him pensively with her lace-edged handkerchief. ‘Curious!’ she says. 
‘Of course poor dear Maurice was /andsomer—there could be no doubt 
of that..—‘ Handsomer than whom?’ Aunt Harriet is growing desper- 
ate.—‘Handsomer than poor dear James. I've got Aim in a brooch. 
It must have been done when he was about the same age, I should 
think.’—‘ I dare say I am a stupid old woman,’ says Aunt Harriet, who 
has compressed a multitude of mistakes into a row or two of her work, 


} 








and is going fiercely on, ‘ but I don’t quite see what was curious. One 
of them was pretty sure to be handsomer than the other, unless they 
were twins, and you couldn't tell which was which.—‘Dear Aunt 
Harriet—how practical she is!’ Mrs. James murmurs, in a fondly 
patronising voice. ‘No, I was thinking how curious it is that 

Love will still be lord of all, 


as they say. Poor dear Maurice—handsomer—older (and that is always 
a charm when one is very young, isn’t it?), and the heir, too. And yet 
it was poor dear James who was to be my fate !'"—‘ Ah, I suppose it was 
obliged to be James,’ says Mrs. Middleton vaguely. Her companion 
darts a keen glance at her, as if suspecting a hidden sarcasm, but the 
old lady is examining her knitting with newly-aroused curiosity, and 
seems startled and innocent.” 


With plenty of sketches as good as this, and one or two of much 
greater force, with very high powers of pathos, and a keen 
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insight into superficial elements of character, Miss Veley only 
wants leisure and care, a stronger grip of her story, and less 
perverse desire to make a hero of a man with hardly anything 
great in him, and (we suspect) almost Jecause there is nothing 
great in him, to write something which will enrol her name among 
that higher class of English novelists who write not for one 
generation only, but for Englishmen of every age. 





MR. HUSSEY VIVIAN ON AMERICA.* 

Tur long and prosperous autumn excursion of last year which 
forms the subject of this book was made under circumstances of 
exceptional ease, comfort, and enjoyment. Mr. Childers, going 
out to Canada on a tour of inspection, in his capacity of Chairman 
of the Great Western Railway Company, and on a further tour 
through the United States with his daughter, proposed that Mr. 
and Mrs. Hussey Vivian should join their party. It was so 
arranged, and the result was a journey which, next to the voyage of 
the ‘Sunbeam,’ seems to have been the most ideally delightful on 
record, The finest weather, the warmest welcome, the most per- 
fect arrangements, attended them everywhere. Decidedly, since 
one cannot, by clapping one’s hands or rubbing a ring, have 
Prince Hassan’s carpet, or even a friendly and broad-shouldered 
djinn, to whisk one about, it must be next best to have Mr. 
Pullman’s own “ car-yacht ” to take one ‘‘ just anywhere.” This 
good-fortune befell the travellers after they had arrived at 
Chicago, and up to that point all had been prosperous in the ex- 
treme with them. Mr. Childers had serious and responsible 
business to attend to for a great deal of the time, but Mr. Hussey 
Vivian had only to look about him. No one ever did so more 
thoroughly, we imagine, and the results are before us. Before he 
starts in Mr. Hussey Vivian’s company from Newfoundland for 
Halifax, the reader will have recognised that a more practical, 
business-like, observant traveller, with a more excellent gift of 
brevity, he has not been made acquainted with through the medium 
of print. He puts into a page and a half a sketch of Newfound- 
land which omits nothing, not even statistics of religion and a 
list of big game; describes the Nova Scotian coal-field, with a 
hint of its vast future importance ; affords us a charming peep at 
the Nipisiquit River, with the gliding canoes of the Micmac 
Indians, and its little colony of fisher-people ; at the beautiful 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, with the British Fleet at anchor ; at quaint, 
dull, historie Quebec, where he finds the moral of the French 
law of division of property pointed very sharply indeed ; tells us 
a great deal about Montreal, with its glorious sunshine, and its 
skies as blue as those of Northern Italy; takes us to Ottawa, and 
gives us a sample of his practical method, in the following 
description of the river, 500 miles in length, and the industry 
which it feeds :-— 

“A hundred ruthless tools, from the frame and cireular saw to the 
minute ‘plough and tongue,’ or still more minute match-making 
machines, are set in motion by its abundant waters, and yet the gran- 
deur of the (Chanditre) Falls is in no way diminished. Doors, windows, 
and every other ‘ lumbor-fixing,’ down to matches from the slabs and 
refuse, are, in fact, now made at head-quarters, not by man’s hand, but 
by cunningly devised tools, set in motion by the costless drainage of a 
wilderness. Let our craftsmen in wood be warned, and beware how 
they pit their measured hours against these simple but mighty com- 
binations of nature and art. I believe that no joiner-work of or 
belonging to a house exists which could not be ordered and sent from 
Ottawa, and many other places in Canada, ready fitted and numbered 
for its place, almost untouched by man’s hand. It is hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say that the log floats in at one end of the establishment, 
and leaves itin the form of doors, windows, boards, roof-parts, joists, 
and the like at the other end, without aid from man, all force having 
been supplied by the simple gravitation of falling water. The incidence 
of freight and charges is also on the net, and not on the gross weight; 
nor does the stuff need to pay toll to a dozen intermediaries.” 

‘This summary process has a horrid resemblance to that by which 
pigs are converted into pork at Chicago, an operation which Mr. 
Hussey Vivian witnessed and describes with his usual curtness 
and completeness, recording that the animals are ‘slaughtered 
methodically and mercifully, but with extraordinary rapidity.” 
There is a great deal, however, between Ottawa and Chicago 
which catches the keen eye of Mr. Hussey Vivian, and nothing is 
beneath his notice, not the new-fangled desks supplied, like the 
portfolios in the French Assembly, to the members of the 
Canadian Legislature, nor the test of respectability at ‘‘the hub of 
the Universe” (Boston), which is not a gig, but ‘‘a brown stone 
swell front” to one’s house, which, when a man has attained to, 
he is ‘‘at the top of the heap.” From Saratoga, where Mr. 
Hussey Vivian and his party heard good stories of the late 
Commodore Vanderbilt, and were present at a ‘‘ telephone con- 
cert,” where songs sung 250 miles away, at New York, were dis- 





* Notes of @ Tour in America. By H, Hussey Vivian, M.P, London: Stanford. 


tinetly reproduced he passes on to Niagara, which the author 
contrives to treat with mingled respect and unaffectedness uite 
refreshing, and through Toronto to Hamilton, which he Poth 
as ‘* the Swindon of the Great Western Railway of Canada.” and 
the birth-place of the Wanzer sewing-machine, giving the 
statistics of that manufacture, and also of the stove-makin 
business, in full detail. He is enthusiastic about the virtues of 
the Hamilton stove, and as this is a subject in more than one 
sense seasonable, we will quote him upon it :— 

“The essential feature of the Hamilton stove is that it is g self. 

feeder. It is lighted in the autumn, and put out in the spring, burng 
but little coal, gives but little trouble, and throws out a great and 
uniform heat. I believe that much economy would result from tho usa 
of these stoves, especially if placed in the passages and entrances of 
our houses, the pipes being carried through the living-rooms into the 
chimneys...... A Canadian stove means perfect comfort in winter 
and no heavy coal-bills...... We possess the finest anthracite in the 
world, and it lies almost unworked. It would be well if our anthracite. 
coal proprietors would push the Canadian stove; and if any desire to 
do so, I shall be only too glad to show them those I have ordered, which 
I hope to have in full blast before Christmas.” 
Perfect comfort in winter, and no heavy coal-bills! Can it be 
that the future has these blessings in store for us, in addition to 
the electric light and cheap meat? It looks like it, according to 
this practical-minded traveller, who began to examine the meat 
question at Hamilton,—although not with a view to home demands, 
as the beef of the future will not come to England from Canada,— 
and gives the following tantalising list of retail prices :—* Beef, 
4d. to 6d. per Ib. for the best pieces, inferior pieces much less, 
stock-meat almost given away ; mutton, 3d. per Ib. ; lamb, 33d, 
per lb. ; a couple of fine chickens, 2d. and 6d.; and other poultry 
in like proportion. The meat was excellent; I never saw finer 
mutton and lamb. There was the carcase of a sheep hanging up 
which would have done credit to the Vale of Glamorgan.” One 
feels that such praise from Mr. Hussey Vivian, whose heart, un- 
travelled, ever fondly turns to Wales, can no farther go. 
Reserving the practical investigation of the meat export question 
for Chicago, after merely arousing in his readers a Micawber-like 
design of ‘‘going-in” for Hamilton and half their customary bills, 
he proceeds to describe some wonderful farming operations in the 
far west of Canada, on the part of a man who grows fifteen thou- 
sand acres of wheat annually. His farm is in Manitoba, and he 
goes there with his men and his teams, ploughs the land in furrows 
six miles long—one furrow out and home is a day’s work—sows 
and reaps his corn, clears off and goes home in three months. The 
author mentions casually that he met the Colorado beetle, taking his 
walks abroad, in happy unconsciousness of his ill-fame. Starting 
for New York, he is at first not deeply impressed by the beauties * 
of the Hudson, and even compares Rip Van Winkle’s Catskills 
unfavourably with the Malvern Hills ; but from West Point on he 
grows enthusiastic, and says of the approach to New York, and 
the western boundary of precipices called ‘‘ The Palisades,” that 
the Hudson there is finer than the finest parts of the Rhine ; nay, 
he declares that he will even go farther, and say that it has “many 
of the attributes of his own Bay.” 

Of course Mr. Hussey Vivian says he will not attempt to describe 
New York, but for all that he does describe the Empire City in 
the most lucid and most vivid manner within our knowledge, and 
as usual picks out the points on which even the Vale of Glamorgan 
might be improved by taking a hint from the New World. Here 
is one of them :— 

“For lightness, their carriages are masterpieces. We are in the days 
of our grandfathers, Peters, Barker, Ward and Co. have yet to learn 
what a carriage is, and how to build it. We make our horses drag 
weights which are wholly unnecessary, because we do not know how to 
use materials properly. I was driven over some roads in New Jersey 
which would have shaken any of my carriages to pieces, but the New 
Jersey waggon, holding six, went over them like a spider, and as easily 
jase C and underspring barouche.” 
| OF Philadelphia, too, where white marble is a cheap building 
material, and churches are as leading a feature as in Rome, where 
|the river (Schuylkill) runs through the finest city park in the 
world, the author has the best opinion, except as regards its 
| drains. He owns to one disappointment, the great Lakes, whose 
shores are flat and uninteresting ; but he gives a striking account 
of Samia, at the southern outlet of Lake Huron, of the perpetual 
traffic and immense business of the place; and also of Cleveland, 
on Lake Erie, the lake port nearest to the great Pennsylvanian 
coal-field, a place bristling with industries, among them vast 
oil refineries, steel, iron, and screw works, the machinery of the 
latter being entirely automatic. ‘The grain elevators, the stock- 
| yards, and the go-aheadativeness of Chicago are described with a 
briskness in harmony with the subject ; then comes the Pullman’s 
“‘ car-yacht,” which seems too good to be true, especially the 
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glazed platform, whereon, as the car-yacht was always at the 
end of the train, the travellers used to sit for hours enjoying, in 
splendid weather, an unbroken view of the country. “ The 
best messman was selected to cater for us,” says the writer, 
«< two black servants to wait on us (really, I love these blackies, 
they are such quick, good-natured, excellent servants), and the 
best cook to cook for us. To talk of the hardships of a journey 
under such circumstances would be an ungrateful romance.” 
Clearly so, and Mr. Hussey Vivian’s only rumpled rose-leaf seems 
to have been an overdose of singing, ‘‘in every letter of the alpha- 
bet, from a pretentious organ gallery ” at a church in Albany. Of 
the Missouri, he says a hard thing,—that it is ugly and dirty, 
« worse than the Severn at Gloucester ;” of the Plains, that the 
eye wearies of maize-fields; but Mr. Jay Gould and Mr. Dillon, 
the one a director, the other the President of the Great Pacific line, 
were in the train, and the journey, when thescenery was unlovely, 
was enlivened by the information, on a variety of interesting sub- 
iects, which those gentlemen gave the travellers. Arrived at the 
Salt Lake Valley, they made a visit to the Emma Mine, by a road 
‘up which the little locomotive travelled like a mule,” so steep 
was the gradient, through a fine gorge, on emerging from which 
they found themselves in presence of a few tumbledown sheds, a 
couple of boilers, some winding-gear, and little else. “I was 
told,” says the writer, ‘‘the history of the ‘Emma’ in a few 
words :”— 

“It was discovered by a poor miner, who had resolved that if he was 
ever offered 100,000 dollars (£20,000) for any discovery, he would sell it. 
He was offered 110,000 dollars for the ‘Emma,’ by a Mr. Hussey, a 
banker in Salt Lake City, and he sold it; it was put on the New York 
market for 1,500,000 (£300,000), and transferred to the English market 
at £1,000,000 sterling. The details can bo filled in from the records of 
the Court of Chancery and other Courts in England and America; the 
moral can be read by every one. The talk of the place is that there is 
plenty of ore still be got out of the mine, but when I asked those who 
said so if they had been underground and spoke of their own know- 
ledge, they admitted that they had not, and spoke by hearsay..... . 
The old miner I talked to, and who knew the mine well, denied that 
the timbering was bad and caused the mine to run together; and I fancy 
he was correct, for I should greatly doubt the truth of that story...... 
Mine is perhaps the only practised and thoroughly disinterested eye 
that has ever looked into the Emma mine, short and cursory as wy 
glance was.” 

The writer takes an odd view of the decline of the peculiar 
institution of Mormonism ; polygamy, he thinks, cannot stand 
against the expense of fine clothes, and the Salt Lake City ladies 
will not do without them. The dowdy days of those delectable 
households on which Mr. Hepworth Dixon gave us objectionable 
dissertations are seemingly over. The often-described, always 
delightful journey to San Francisco has never been made more 
vividly interesting than by Mr. Hussey Vivian, and his account 
of San Francisco is especially remarkable for his vindication of 
the Chinese. He denies the dirt and the diseases of the Chinese 
quarter ; he claims much of the prosperity of the city as their 
work ; he utterly repudiates the current stories of their vices and 
their evil smells ; he visited their houses, their theatre, and their 
places of worship ; he thoroughly informed himself concerning 
them ; he sums up their usefulness by stating that without them 
the Great Pacific Railroad never could have been made for many 

years to come, the corn could not be harvested, nor could the grapes 


TWO SCOTCH STORIES.* 

Tue merits of these two stories are in inverse ratio to their length, 
but we will confess that we should have thought the first and 
longer story very good, had the second not followed it. In con- 
ception these two tales are alike, and the title, Scotch Firs, though 
a little fanciful, is not inapt. Both are concerned primarily and 
almost exclusively with the character of an individual peculiarly 
Scotch, and the secondary personages group round this centre 
figure in an entirely subordinate fashion. The first story introduces 
us to the principal of one of the old Scotch Universities, presumably 
St. Andrew's, but called here St. Ninian’s. Principal Graham is a 
strong, granite-natured man, of conservative tendencies, and a 
‘bonnet ” laird, being Graham of the Inch, as well as principal 
of St. Ninian's. Between this learned, upright, but antiquated and 
slow chief, and several of the Professors there had for some time 
raged a feud. These latter desired to modernise the college, and 
against their innovations the principal set his face. Bitterness of 
spirit, disunion, and social war were the result of these clashings 
between the professors and the principal, now losing ground in St 
Ninian’s, partly on account of the popularity of his young and 
unmarried opponent, Professor Colquhoun, and partly because 
his own wife was an invalid, and unable to take her place at the 
head of the society of the town. But little harm, however, might 
have come of this struggle, had there not been a mystery in con- 
nection with the principal's family. Ile had succeeded an elder 
and scapegrace brother in the bleak handful of acres constituting 
the Inch, and it was rumoured that in order to obtain this suc- 
cession he had done a grievous wrong to a child born to this 
brother by a wife he had married in secret in his wild youth. 
Many things conspired to give a colour of truth to this rumour, 
and it was by-and-by changed to a kind of certainty, when a 
young woman of twenty-five, named “ Marget ’ Graham, came 
down from the Highlands, and took the post of teacher in an 
infant school on the outskirts of St. Ninian’s. ‘This young woman 
had been brought up in the family of a Highlander, and from her 
infancy upwards her expenses had been paid by Principal Grabam. 
Who else could she be but his brother’s only daughter, and the in- 
heritor of the estate now enjoyed by her unnatural uncle? So 
deeply persuaded were the gossips of St. Ninian’s of the truth of this 
supposition, that in the end the principal was accused to his face in 
fullsenatus. We must not reveal the end of the story, further than 
to say that it is both tender and sad; but it may be permitted us 
to tell the reader that the rugged old principal was not guilty of 
the crime laid to his charge, nor of any crime. What he had done 
and suffered, he and his patient, gentle, feeble-willed wife, and 
how all the wrongs were righted at last, how his bitterest college 
foe became penitent, and what was the cause of that penitence, 
the reader must discover for himself. We can assure him that he 
will not regret the effort. 

‘‘The Rev. Adam Cameron’s Visit to London ” is much shorter 
than ‘‘ The Principal of St. Ninian’s,”—shorter, and also sweeter. 
This quiet Dissenting minister left the little village of Kinkell, 
where he had ministered to a primitive flock for forty odd years, 
in order to see the wonders of London and the Great Exhibition. 
There was nothing prompting him to go, save that his flock had 
subscribed their sixpences and shillings to enable their minister to 











be gathered in the vineyards where they work, ‘‘ with the patience of 
women and the strength of men.” They overcrowd, no doubt, 
45,000 persons being located in a ‘ quarter” 400 by 400 yards, 
but they are extremely cleanly. Of the Chinese as servants, Mr. 
Hussey Vivian gives an account which induces us to wish they 
would take to emigrating our way. ‘A Chinaman,” he says, ‘is 
ready to learn and to do everything ; he is as docile as a poodle, 
and moves about his work as quietly as a tame cat, always good- 
natured and willing, never drunk, never away when he is wanted, 
no ‘followers,’ no ‘this isn’t my place,’ about him ; ready to do 
anything he is told, whether it be in the house, the field, or the 
factory.” No wonder the ‘ Hoodleums,” whose market he 


make the trip, in order that they might have the gratification of sec- 
ing him on an equality with the Established-Church parson of the 
parish, Dr. Dalrymple, and in order that he might tell them when he 
came back of all that he had seen. This is surely a slender 
enough thread on which to hang a story full of quiet grace and 
pathos, but in the hands of Miss Tytler it amply suffices. Pur- 
suing his uneventful way, the minister reached London, and 
busily set himself to view its sights. One day, as he wandered 
along the Strand and Fleet Street, on his way to St. Paul's, he 
met an old acquaintance. Let Miss Tytler tell the story in her 
own words :— 

“ He attempted to cross the street, in order to get into the compara- 





reasonably injures, do not like him, and want to hunt him out. 


Next to mines, which are the objects of his special attention, | 
the writer treats the wine-growing industry most fully; his | 
account of it is most interesting, and to us at least, quite new. | 
So is his description of St. Louis, the chief centre of the American | 
lead trade, and wonderfully active in grain and cotton ; a city of | 
which we had never before formed such an idea as this book | 
presents. The chapters in which the writer sums up his impres- 
sions are instructive and very pleasant reading, indeed the entire | 
work combines the value of a handbook with the racy interest of 


@ personal and characteristic narrative. 


tive seclusion of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and narrowly escaped being 
knocked over and crushed, before what he was inclined to call the 
wheels of Juggernaut in the shape of a brewer's van. He was recover- 
ing his dizzy footing on the pavement, and rebrandishing his umbrella 
for further progress, when a circumstance befell him which, in the 
excited, preoccupied state of his mind, struck him as hardly less mar- 
vellous than though Sir Christopher, the Cardinal, and the lexicographer 
had stepped, the one down from the Cathedral, the other up from the 
river, and the third out of Fleet Street, and presented themselves in 
material fashion before his astounded eyes. A familiar face—a Kinke}l 
face—caught Mr. Cameron's eye in the crowd of strangers. Somebody 
whom Mr. Cameron knew, somebody from his parish, sprang lightly 
across the street, in the teeth of two huge omnibuses bristling within 
and without with human beings, drawn by four driven-desperato 





* Scotch Firs. By Sarah Tytler. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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horses! and, having come out of the jaws of death scatheless, held out 
a frank and friendly hand to the minister. ‘Geordie Da’rymple!’ cried 
t'1e minister, taken aback, in the suddenness of the shock forgetting 
his manners, and using the fres-and-easy title accorded by the ruder 
tongues of Kinkell to the individual in question—‘ Ay, just Geordio 
Da’rymple, at your service, Mr. Cameron,’ replied the young man 
addressed, with cordial gaiety. In the meantime, Mr. Cameron had 
recovered from his amazement, and with his recovery expe’ienced a 
twinge of shame for the solecism into which he had been betrayed. 
Tho six feet in height, red-bearded, handsome young man before him 
was the youngest son of the Established Kirk Minister of Kinkell, 
between whom and Mr. Cameron there existed an armed neutrality, 
softened a little in recent years by those misfortunes which had befallen 
the latter, and by the quiet dignity of suffering with which they had 
been borne, that had not only lent the Dissenting minister a piteous 
immunity in the local battles of the various kirks, but had rendered it 
less difficult for more prosperous men to bear the contradiction of him 
and his congregation...... ‘I beg your pardon, Mr. George,’ said 
Mr. Cameron, swaying himself to and fro on his stout umbrella, and 
colouring through the brick-red of his country sun-burn, ‘ but it isa 
treat to see you in London.’—‘ And it is a treat to see you here, Mr. 
Cameron,’ echoed the young man. ‘What have come up about, may I 
ask? There is not another meeting of divines at Westminster, with 
my father left out? You are not one of the Revisers of the Bible 
assembled in the Jerusalem Chamber? Where are you to be found 
when you are not abroad? Will you allow me to call for you?’” 
Much came of this meeting and appointment. In the first place, 
Mr. Cameron found a long-lost, much erring son, and a family of 
grandchildren ; above all, a grand-daughter, who had taken to the 
stage and become a great actress. Nothing could exceed the 
pain and horror felt by the simple-minded, aged minister, when 
this latter fact was made known to him. Previous to 
that, he had not only refused to accompany George Dal- 
rymple to the theatre, but: bitterly denounced him for 
going. But the yearnings of a true and tender heart, and 
the winning nobility of mind displayed by his grand-daughter, 
‘¢ Maidie,” whose presence reminded him of. a still more closely 
related ‘* Maidie,” of Lis own, long dead, overcame the scruples 
so far, that the minister determined to go for once to the play- 
house, were it but to denounce it, then and there, as the gate of 
hell. He went alone, and the spell of the place and of the play 
seized him. He forgot all his determination, and became absorbed 
in the tale of sin, deception, and unvarying love unfolded on the 
stage before him. Not till the play was over, and friends who 
had watched him from a box had gathered round him to con- 
gratulate him on his liberality of mind, did the spell break. 
Then a great remorse took hold of bis spirit, and stole both appe- 
tite and capacity for enjoyment away. He could not cen- 
sure “ Maidie” after having seen the nobility of her acting, 
but remorse gnawed at his heart. Nothing would serve Adam 
Cameron but that he should go home to Kinkell, and confess 
his backsliding and sins ¢o his trusting flock. George Dalrymple, 
‘* Maidie,” and the rest had no help for it but let him go. 
The story grows exciting over the moral struggles of this simple- 
minded country minister, and his anxious brooding, his eager 
desire to tell all and to tell itat once, excite the liveliest sympathy. 
He will not suffer a Sunday to pass, he dare not preach till he has 
made a clean breast of it. Nor are his fears as to the result—his 
resolves to Jay down his office, and bide himself where none shall 
know his sin—entirely superfluous. But for a strange and un- 
looked-for diversion in his favour, his narrow-minded, rigid flock 
might have exacted their minister’s resignation as the penalty of 
his backsliding. He escapes, however, and all ends happily, in 
ways that we need not here set forth. Suffice it to say that, 
simple as its elements are, this story is well worth reading, and 
we can indeed cordially recommend the whole book. 





FOWLER’S EDITION OF THE NOVUM 
ORGANUM OF BACON.* 


Many have been the commentaries on the writings and philo- 


PROFESSOR 


sophy of Bacon, and especially on the great unfinished Novum | 
Organum, from the incidental remarks of authors almost contem- | 


porary with himself, more numerous perhaps at that time in Italy 
than in either his own country or in France, down to the intense 
laudation of Voltaire and the Encyclopzedists ; the admirable dis- 
sertations of Dugald Stewart and Playfair, prefixed to the 


Encyclopedia Britannica; in still more recent times, the brilliant | 


but very defective essay of Macaulay ; the life, by Sir D. Brewster ; 


the industrious work of the late Macvey Napier ; the writings of | 


Rémusat and of Kitchin; the outrageous attack of Baron Liebig ; 
and finally, the splendid edition and notes of Messrs. Ellis, 
Spedding, and Heath. 

The present edition of the Novum Organum, with an admirable 





* Bacon's Norum Organum. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, &c., by Thomas 
Fowler, M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Oxford, Fellow of Lincoln 
College. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1878. 


introduction, and most useful notes by Professor Fowler, fulfils « 
purpose not very well served by any previous author,—that ofa 
learned, discriminating, and not too bulky guide to the student of 
that great revolution in human thought, or at least in the methog 
of investigating scientific truth, of which Lord Bacon was at once 
the product and the most powerful promoter. The vast strides 
made during the last half-century by the physical sciences haye 
probably led to an increased study of the works of Bacon, and 
very naturally there has been an anxiety on the part of those gen. 
sationist and materialistic schools of thought which are now go 
predominant, to enlist his gigantic name in their own ranks, and 
to pose him as the first link in the chain which has led to these 
modern results. In so far as method is concerned, the culti- 
vators of material science are well entitled to claim him, 
to say so is almost a truism; and that the tendency 
of his writings is in the direction of the sensationism of 
Locke, is equally certain. Bacon and Locke have been the un- 
conscious parents of important and aggressive systems of modern 
thought in considerable variety of development, which would 
have created no small astonishment and alarm in their minds, had 
they been presented to them as their legitimate and logical 
offspring. 

Professor Fowler, though known to be a professed admirer of 
a certain phase of modern philosophy and of certain views of 
logic, is remarkably fair and discriminating in his estimate of the 
position of Bacon, and of his influence on the tone of modern 
speculation. While claiming for Bacon’s method, and still more 
for his general teaching, a profound influence upon the ‘most 
characteristic school of English psychologists and moralists, and 
through it, upon a most important school of European philo- 
sophy,” he freely admits that Bacon was not the founder or pro- 
mulgator of any system of ontology or metaphysics, or even of 
psychology or ethics, but, properly speaking, a logician and a 
methodiser of the process of investigating physical truth. Of the 
many difficult questions belonging to a deeper stratum of thought 
than the science of matter, which now agitate the minds of men, 
we find few traces in his works. In their scholastic form, such 
puzzles had been carried to the extent of absurdity and frivolity, 
during the long ages in which the Stagyrite reigned as an in- 
spired authority ; and in those more modern forms into which 
they have been gradually developed, starting from the genius of 
Descartes, they had not yet been seriously mooted. 

Bacon, as we have said, did not concern himself with meta- 
physical speculation, properly so called. His mind was one which, 
but for the strength of his natural religious sentiment, might 
have tended towards Agnosticism. His whole writings are pene- 
trated by a conviction of the necessity of distinguishing between 
the knowable and unknowable ; his instinctive religious feeling, 
and probably also his educational surroundings, made him a 
thorough believer in Christianity. He might have discovered, 
had his metaphysics reached to a deeper stratum, how pro- 
foundly that very belief, in its essentials, if not in all its 
outworks, sprang from the very structure of his own soul; but 
occupied intensely with the method of observational and experi- 
mental research into the facts of material things, he attributed his 
religious convictions mainly, if not entirely, to an external 
authon'ty, which admitted of no appeal, and whose dicta were to 
be received with childlike faith. In the sixty-eighth aphorism 
(Lib. I.), after saying that the various “‘idola” must be removed, 
and the intellect completely freed from them, are these words :— 
‘‘ Ut non alius fere sit aditus ad regnum hominis, quod funditur 
in scientiis, quam ad regnum coclorum, in quod, nisi sub persona 
infantis, intrare non datur.” The words of the eighty-ninth 
aphorism still more strongly illustrate his complete separation 
of theology from philosophy and science. His state of mind 
on this point is far from being peculiar to him. It is to 
be found elsewhere, in two very opposite forms. We find 
it, on the one hand, in some of the strongest intelligences, 
in Newton and in Faraday, and even traces of it, where it is 
least to be expected, in Hamilton, in much the same shape as in 
Bacon, as well as in a host of popularising writers, whose sharp 
distinction of ‘*Reason” and ‘ Faith”—the latter term ex- 
pressing no very distinct idea, at least in antithesis to ‘* reason "— 
| has thrown many anxious minds into unbappy confusion, and has 
soothed others into an illogical repose; and we find it, on the 
‘ other hand, in the very different form of relegating religion and 
‘theology to the realms of emotion and poetry, in many of the 
‘leading speculations of the present day. As a natural, but not 

necessary result, of Bacon’s position in this respect, his ethics are 
almost entirely the result of theology, as every student of the 
| Seventh Book of the “ De Augmentis” will find. Somewhat in- 
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consistently, however, we discover glimpses elsewhere of the 
thought that ethics, as a science, may be studied inductively. 
Professor Fowler's remarks on all these phases of the mind of 
Bacon are full of clear and candid analysis, and replete with 
interest and instruction ; but of course the greater part of the 
work is occupied with the consideration of the weighty aphorisms or 


rales for the guidance of the inductive logic. His notes on those por- | 


tions of the Organum which deal with the various * Idola,” appear 
to us specially successful. His attempts to elucidate the exact 
meaning and value in the mind of Bacon of the term “ form,” 
which has been the subject of so much difficulty, is elaborate and 
subtle, but hardly perhaps so clear as that of Ellis and Spedding. 
His candour and discrimination are conspicuous in his treatment 
of Bacon’s apparent contempt for hypothesis, and for the recog- 
nition of final causes as elements in the process of scientific in- 
quiry, a contempt the expression of which was exaggerated by 
the strength of reaction against the puerile and fantastic imagina- 
tion which had become common during the reign of scholasticism. 
The childish reverence for authority to which the world had come 
in the generation preceding that of Bacon, even in regard to 
things which were patent to the eyes of anybody who chose to look 
at them, is scarcely exaggerated in the stories given in Galileo’s 
Dialogues, such as the often quoted tale of the philosopher who, 

on seeing a careful dissection of the nervous system, declared 
that, but for the authority of Aristotle, he could almost be per- 
suaded that the nerves took their origin from the brain and 
spinal cord, and not from the heart; and the disgust which this 
superstition created in a mind like Bacon's, eminently shrewd 
and practical, may well have led to an excess of zeal in the oppo- 
site direction, and a strength of expression which suggests an ex- 
clusiveness of opinion which his large mind was far from seriously 
entertaining. Almost every one of those apparently exclusive 
views which so pervade his general writings, will be found by 
the diligent student to be qualified by some rare and isolated but 
pithy remark, showing that his mind was open to the value of 
sources of light and objects to be aimed at different from those 
which supply the key-note of his method. ‘ Iypotheses non 
fingo,” a favourite maxim of Newton, was derived from the 
teaching of Bacon, and in reference to the extravagances of that 
time, required to be vigorously enforced; yet in the twentieth 

aphorism of the Second Book he distinctly enough recom- 

mends their use, under due precaution. [lis practical and 

philanthropic mind led him to lay such stress on the value of 
science in increasing the power of man, that one is apt to look on 

him as a utilitarian, constantly asking, ‘* Cui bono ?” in reference 
to mere material progress. Yet he says, ‘‘ Experiments which 

give light, not those which produce fruit, are to be sought after.” 

He talks of theology, and even the rules of right and wrong, as if 

they had no foundation anywhere but in the written Word ; yet 

in the Ninth Book of the ‘‘ De Augmentis ” he ascribes our moral 
sentiments to natural intuition, as well as to a sort of divine 
influence acting on the individual mind :— 

. Notandum tamen, Lumen Naturae duplici significatione accipi, 
primo, quatenus oritur ex sensu, inductione, ratione, argumentis, 
secundum leges coeli ac terr®; secundo, quatenus animae humanae 
interno affulget instinctu, secundum legem conscientiae; quae scintilla 
quaedum est, et tanquam reliquiae, pristinae et primitivae puritatis.” 
Professor Fowler, it may be observed, scarcely shows his usual 
clearness and freedom from prepossession in his remarks on this 
passage, which he quotes in his Introduction, apparently seeing 
in it, only ‘with hesitation, the recognition by Bacon of the 
existence and authority of some of the primary intuitions of our 
spiritual nature. 


| lives. 


notice of an elaborate and careful book on along subject, than by 


| quoting a portion of the author's remarks on the ‘‘ present value” 


of Bacon’s logical works,—that is to say, their present value, as 


| distinguished from their historical importance, and from the influ- 


ence which they have exerted on the past progress of human 
knowledge :— 


“ The intrinsic value of Bacon's logical works to the student at the 
present time, apart from their historical interest, as having, to adopt 


| the fine saying of Macaulay, ‘moved the intellects which have moved 


the world,’ may be briefly considered under two aspects. The first 
of these is their general effect in guarding, stimulating, and disciplin- 
ing the intellect; the second is the amount of definite logical 
doctrine, comprised in them, which retains any permanent value. 


| With regard to the first point, I know no work of the same kind so 
| stimulating to a young reader, or so likely to form habits of independent 

| investigation, as the First Book of the Novum Organum. 
| says of Plato is eminently true of himself. 
| genius, who took a view of everything as from a high rock.’ 
| the young student, I know nothing of so much importance as to be 
| brought into contact with works of real genius; and there must be 


What Bacon 
Ho was ‘aman of asublime 
Now, to 


many men who recollect the transition from dry manuals of logic to 
the brilliant pages of Bacon as forming one of the eras of their 
Maxims such as these, ‘Homo Naturae minister et interpres,” 
‘Scientia et potentia humana in idem coincidunt,’ ‘ Lucifera ex- 
perimenta, non fructifera, querenda,’ ‘ Recte, Veritas temporis filia 
dicitur, non Auctoritas,’ ‘Pessima res est errorum apotheosis,’ which 
sparkle on almost every page, live long in the memory, and 
insensibly influence our whole habit of thought. The educa- 
tional value of the Norum Organum has never, I think, been 
sufliciently pointed out, but it seems to me very real and im- 
portant. ..... There is something about Bacon’s diction, his 
quaintness of expression, and his power of illustration, which lays hold 
of the mind, and lodges itself in the memory in a way which we can 
hardly find paralleled in any other author, except it be Shakespeare. 
And what are the lessons which be thus effectually communicates? The 
duty of taking nothing upon trust which we can verify for ourselves, 
of rigidly examining our first principles, of being carefully on our 
guard against the various delusions arising from the peculiarities of 
human nature, from our various interests and pursuits, from the force 
of words, and from tho disputes and traditions of the Schools, the 
duty of forming our conclusions slowly, and of constantly checking them 
by comparison with the facts of nature and life, of avoiding merely 
subtle and frivolous disputations, of confining our inquiries to questions 
the solution of which is within our power, and of subordinating all our 
investigations to ‘.o welfare of man and society.” 

On the second question, the amount of definite logical teaching 
in Bacon’s works which retains a permanent value, he says truly 
that the answer is less easy. His views upon this, which is the 
most practical and important of all questions connected with 
Bacon, are not such as can be quoted or condensed. Without 
the foolish enthusiasm of some eulogists, and admitting that 
Bacon, regarding it as his special province to be the apostle of 
the other side of reasoning, was disposed to undervalue the 
syllogism, and that he was not fully alive to the uses of hypo- 
thesis, he is disposed to attribute to Bacon's logical rules and 
maxims, and more especially to the ‘‘ Praerogativae Instantiarum,” 
much more intrinsic value, even for the scientific men of the 
present day, than is usually accorded to them, though, as he says, 
not disposed to differ substantially from the judgment of M. de 
Rémusat,—“ Ses vues générales restent la preuve la plus populaire 
de son génie.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tur Contemporary Review devotes too much space to Alcohol. 
There are four papers on the subject this month, making, we 
believe, eight in all upon a topic upon which the classes capable 
of understanding the Contemporary have long since made up 
their minds. They all believe that alcohol is of little service to 
man except as a momentary whip, but that consuming it in 
moderation is a pleasure, no more injurious, except to men of 








A large portion of the editor’s part of this book is naturally 
occupied with the discussion of the amount of Bacon’s actual 
scientific knowledge. Nothing is more puzzling to the modern | 
student than the incongruity between his scientific mistakes and 
often absurd theories and beliefs, and the profound sagacity of | 
his maxims. Much of the former is to be explained by the state | 
of knowledge at his time, by his own comparative ignorance of | 
mathematics, and some even of what many looked on as super- 
stitious beliefs, had a not illogical foundation in his theory of | 
“forms” and “simple natures,” and find an echo in more than | 
one product of extremely modern speculation. His ignoring of 
the psychological discoveries of Harvey, his own contemporary, | 
and his total rejection of the doctrine of Copernicus are blots 
which it is not so easy to explain or excuse. 

It is impossible in our limited space to enter in detail upon | 
Professor Fowler’s able observations in his introduction and | 
notes on the ‘* Aphorisms.” Whether entirely beyond the reach of 
cavil or not, they will be found eminently suggestive and most | 
valuable to the student. We cannot better conclude this brief | 


peculiar constitutions or sedentary lives, than any other. What 


| they now want to know is the precise quantity which is “* modera- 


tion ” for each variety of constitution, and upon that point this 
discussion gives them less information than the late Dr. Anstie’s 
little monograph. He settled the quantity for the average Eng- 
lishman at two glasses of sherry a day. We are a little tired, 
too, of that controversy between the Ritualists and Catholics, and 
cannot say we think the Abbé Martin quite the best defender of 
his side. It is nonsense to argue that because the Crown gives 
Bishops their sees, therefore they derive their commission from 
the Crown, and not from the Church. How many priests have 
Popes made bishops because powerful Princes asked for their 
promotion? ‘The best paper in the number, to our minds, is the 
one on contemporary life and thought in Germany, which, though 
too Conservative and friendly to measures of repression, is full to 
repletion of information invaluable to the student of German poli- 
tics. ‘* Woman in Turkey ” is readable, but thin, the writer taking 
his facts chiefly from books, and giving us little original reflection ; 
and Mr. Monier Williams's extremely valuable paper on Indian reli- 
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gious thought wants amplification. It brings before the reader, 
however, very strongly the forgotten peculiarity of Hindooism, 
its tolerance for ‘‘ dissent,” and the endless variety of creeds 
consequently included within the system. Mr. Williams appears to 
have been admitted into the great Pagoda of Vishnu, near ‘Trich- 
inopoly, called the Temple of Srirangam—popularly, Sheringham— 
and though he is not picturesque, we quote his account of the 
least known of the great buildings of the world :— 

“ This remarkable structure, or rather collection of structures, con- 

tains in one of its courts a shrine to Ramaunja himself, who is supposed to 
have lived hore for aconsiderable time before his death. S/ri-rangam is 
indeed rather a eacred city than a temple. Hundreds of Brahmans reside 
within its precincts, thousands of pious pilgrims throng its streets, 
myriads of worshippers crowd its corridors, and press towards its sanc- 
tuary. No sight is to be seen in any part of India that can at all com- 
pare with the unique effect produced by its series of seven quadrangular 
enclosures, formed by seven squares of massive walls, one within the 
other, every square pierced by four lofty gateways, and each gateway 
surmounted by pyramidal towers, rivalling in altitude the adjacent rock 
of Trichinopoly. Millions of rupees have been spent upon its construc- 
tion. Kings have given up their revenues for its maintenance and en- 
jargement; princes have emptied their coffers for the completion of its 
many-storied towers; rich men of every rank have parted with their 
treasures for the adding of column after column to its thousand-pillared 
courts ; misers have yielded up their hoards for the decoration of its 
jewelled images; capitalists have bequeathed vast benefactions for the 
support of its priests ; architects and artists have exhausted all their re- 
sources for the production of a perfect shrine, the worthy receptacle of 
an idol of transcendent sanctity.” 
Mr. Goldwin Smith's account of the growth of ‘‘ The Greatness of 
England ” seems to us hasty and unsatisfying, though we fear the 
conclusion that the country is quitting the career of political pro- 
gress for a career of conquest is only too well justified by the 
circumstances of the hour; and his brief remarks on Ireland con- 
tain, as we believe, the pith of the “Irish question,” which is 
governed not by a struggle of creeds, but by a struggle for the 
soil. 

We have noticed the most remarkable paper in the Nineteenth 
Century, Mr. Kebbel’s, on ‘‘ Personal Rule,” elsewhere; and 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson explains, with great vigour and abundant 
knowledge, the ideas entertained by the school of which he is the 
head about our Indian Frontier. His conclusion virtually is that it 
is indispensable to master Afghanistan, and possess the power of 
shutting the Passes of the Northern frontier of that State; but 
surely he exaggerates in this sentence ?—*‘ The master of the upper 
plateau of Afghanistan, commanding access to the passes from the 
north, isin fact the master of India, and it was in recognition of this 
military necessity, not from any lust of territory or any hope of 
a reimbursement of expense, that the Delhi kings, whose rule 
we have inherited, held Afghanistan for two hundred years asa 
province of the Empire.” Of whom were the Delhi kings afraid, 
as coming from the north? The Delhi kings held Afghanistan 
up to the time of Nadir Shah,—first, because they had it; and 
secondly, because the province was their best recruiting-ground. 
They never quite believed in the military qualities of the Southern 
races. Mr. Mallock’s argument on ‘Dogma, Reason, and 
Morality ” comes to this, —that the Roman Catholic religion ‘is 
a logical development of our natural moral sense, developed in- 
deed under a special spiritual care, but essentially the same thing, 
with the same negations, the same assertions, the same positive 
truths, and the same impenetrable mysteries,—the difference only 
being that what was always implied unconsciously is by it recog- 
nised and expressed consciously.” ‘The paper will interest the 
student of the subject mainly through its illustrations, which are 
frequently very striking. This is one of the best :— 

“But the picture of the Church thus far is only half drawn. She is 
all this, but she is something more than this. She is not only the 
parliament of spiritual man, but she is such a parliament guided by the 
Spiritof God. The work of that Spirit may be secret, and to the natural 
eyes untraceable, as the work of the human will is in the human brain. 
But none the less it is there. 

Totam infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 
The analogy of the human brain is here of great help to us. The 
human brain is an arrangement of material particles, which can become 
connected with consciousness only in virtue of such a special arrange- 
ment. The Church is an arrangement of individuals, which can become 
connected with the Spirit of God only in virtue of an arrangement 
equally special,” 
Mr. E. D. J. Wilson pleads for an authoritative Parliamentary 
definition of the authority of a Governor in a self-govern- 
ing English colony, apparently because cases may arise in 
which a Governor, in exercising his authority, may excite 





| 


Governor's rights is a great protection to him, enabling him to 
waive them, without derogation of dignity or breach of positive 
law, just when their assertion might be politically dangerous 
Mr. Ralston’s history of the legend of “ Beauty and the Beast.” 
which he tracks through all lands, is full of curious knowledge ‘ 
as is also Mr. Newenham Hoare’s paper on “ The Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians,” with its evidence that they believed in a 
Supreme Deity, who created all things, though himself gelf- 
existent. Unless we do Mr. Hoare an injustice, there is a latent 
thought in his paper that a good deal of the Jewish theology, in. 
cluding many peculiar varieties of expression, was derived from 
the Egyptians. 

There are several able papers in the Jortnightly. Lord Carnar- 
von sends a revised edition of his brilliant lecture at Edinburgh, 
on “‘ Imperialism ;” and the representatives of Mr. Bagehot hig 
latest prediction that the new Conservative régime would bea 
long one, which we discussed last week. Mr. Courtney adds hig 
voice to the voices of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright in warning 
Englishmen that their commercial supremacy is menaced by 
America, and will probably pass away ; and Mr. Morley expresses 
his belief that Mr. Hyndman’s charge that India is becoming 
impoverished is not proven. He exposes some blunders, but we 
cannot say we think his arguments stated with all his usual 
force. He is wrong, in particular, in his remarks upon 
the indebtedness of the ryot. That may not be due to the 
Indian fisc, though the native rulers took their taxation in kind, 
and therefore did not force the people in bad years to borrow ; 
but it is undoubtedly due to the weapon which the English have 
placed in the money-lender’s hand, namely, the law. Under the 
native system, the ryot paid higher interest; but when the debt 
became unendurable, he hanged the money-lender, or burnt his 
books, or dragged him through a pond till he gave up his claim. The 
land was never taken. By the way, how old this social difficulty must 
be. It was to meet it, we believe, that Moses devised that very 
curious scheme, the year of jubilee, which in India at this moment 
would probably work well, as a rough but effective Bankruptcy 
Act. It was not the sold land, but the pledged land, which was 
restored. The most readable paper, to our minds, is Mr. Zincke’s 
sketch of a peasant household in the Limagne, in which he stayed 
a short time, and found that the husband and wife bad by in- 
cessant labour acquired fourteen acres, and on this property were 
so rich that they accumulated money, and were bringing up their 
son as a professional. ‘Their income was £140 a year, and the 
picture of the cottage interior is charming, so charming that we 
suspect the worthy divine of using rose-coloured spectacles. The 
article on the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank is a scathing 
exposure of the folly and roguery displayed in its history, 
accompanied by some reflections that are to us at least novel, 
namely, that the practical working of unlimited liability was to 
protect fraud, the suspicious creditors being rendered lax by 
their conviction that the shareholders could pay up all debts, and 
that it is not in human nature to take the same care of borrowed 
money that we do of our own slowly-earned capital. We should 
have thought human nature in everybody but rascals would have 
induced them to take double care. The writer's views on unlimited 
banks are very strong, and deserve study; but we cannot agree 
with his praise of the Continental system, which limits the liability 
of shareholders, but not of directors. It is quite just, but its 
effect in England would be to put directorships into the hands of 
men of straw. 

The best paper in Fraser is one on Tory finance, with its ex- 
posure of the mode in which the Floating Debt is growing, 
chiefly through long loans to local bodies, and Sir S. Northcote’s 
habitual postponement of all unpleasant claims,—a really valuable 
paper; and the best in Blackwood, one on “French Home 
Life,” with its close analysis of French life in the country. ‘The 
writer entertains the British belief that all men who do not care for 
field-sports are un manly—as if Prussian soldiers rode about after 
foxes !—and that country life is, or ought to be, brighter than 
town life; but he nevertheless observes carefully, and his de- 
scription of the growing chasm between the peasantry and the 
owners of chateaux is most picturesque and edifying. It is odd 
to read the thoughts of a man who sees the situation so clearly, 
and describes the social war so forcibly, and yet believes 
that a habit of sporting might replace the French gentry in 
their proper position; but he half-laughs at himself, and 
his ultimate conclusions are those of a sound thinker, who per- 


a degree of unpopularity which would injure the connection | ceives quite well that the actual divergence between classes in 


between the colony and the mother-country. 


Would he not | France is one not of habits, but of opinions. 


The gentry call the 


injure it a great deal more if his authority were exactly defined | peasants ‘‘ canaille,” and want toshoot them because theyare not de- 


by Parliament? 


It seems to us that the indefiniteness of a/| ferential; and the peasants know this, and become resentful and un- 
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~ sant accordingly. The description of the retired poor, some 
500,000 persons, who have saved by hard work and miserliness 
“ h to live poorly in the villages without labour, and who do 
= eote with dislike; but it is original, the class being just 
. o those which passing observers fail to note or to under- 
poe The class has an importance unknown anywhere out of 
pamel unless it be in Northern Italy :— 
« The existence of so large a& number of retired old people of the 
class supplies a striking example of the effects of the resolute 
atone ich the French practise with such self-denying, persistent 


whic 
nat Here are, we suppose, half a million men and women, two- 


thirds or three-quarters of whom aro subsisting on the revenue of a 
asure which they themselves have accumulated during forty or fifty 
peo of work. Between them they spend, according to this estimate 
(which is certainly a low one), twelve millions sterling a year, Tepre- 
senting, at five per cent., a capital of two hundred and forty niillions. 
The true figure is probably a good deal largor ; for, judging from the 
eneral concordanco of the information which these veterans give about 
themselves, when questioned prudently, it is reasonable to imagine that 
their accumulations must exceed the general averago of £480 a head, 


at which it is put here.” 

Mr. E. B. Tylor’s account of backgammon among the Aztecs, 
in Macmillan, is most curious, as showing how little is new under 
the sua, and valuable, for the evidence it contains that the Mexi- 
can culture came from Asia; but the best thing in the shilling 
magazines, and perhaps in all the magazines for this month, is ‘* An 
International Episode,” by the author of ‘‘ ‘The Europeans,” and 
marked by all his delicate observation. It is life in Newport he 
is on this time, and anybody with a taste for literary vol-au-vent 
should, carefully selecting a moment when he is lazy and faintly 
bored, sit down and enjoy. We cannot imagine a better half- 
hour than he will get, or see the slightest necessity for settling 
what it is that will give him so much pleasure. Why is the 
“eroquancy ” of chocolate so nice as well as the flavour? When 
that is clearly ascertained, it will be worth while to criticise the 
writing of Henry James, junior. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ea eee 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, Evc. 

Picturesque Europe. With Illustrations on Steel and Wood. (Cassell 
and Co.)—This really groat work continues, in its successive issues, to 
maintain its character. We soe no signs of the fulling-off which so often 
marks the progress of serials. Wo should rather say, on the contrary, 
that it improves. We know nothing of the kind which shows such 
consistently high quality, and which is so free from the scamped work- 
manship which it is so difficult to keep out of undortakings of this 
kind. Of the twelve subjects, two are from France, ‘*‘ Normandy and 
Brittany ” and “ The Forest of Fontainebleau ;” three from Italy, “ The 
Italian Lakes,” ** Venice,” and “Rome,” while “The Cornice Road” 
belongs to both. Switzerland furnishes two, “‘The Passes of the 
Rhine” and “The Bernese Oberland ;” the Rhine two, the Pyrenses 
one,and Spain one. On the whole, if we are to express a preference, 
we think that “Venice” is the best. Tho illustrations seem to 
have a special interest about them, and it has been possible to 
deal with the subject, not exhaustively, indeed, for that would 
require a volume, but with some general completeness. The illustra- 
tions on steel number thirteen. Excellent as they are of their kind, 
some of the best illustrations on wood will probably please more tastes. 
As for delicacy of work, such engravings as that of “The Devil’s 
Bridge, near the St. Gothard Road,” “ The Grimsel Hospice,” “ fhe 
Horses of St. Mark,” to name a few out of many, leave nothing to be 
desired. The letterpress is not a mere accompaniment to the illustra- 
tions, but has a distinct value of its own. Of tho articles, Mr. T. G. 
Bonney contributes four, Mr. Godfrey C. Turner two, Mr. R. J. King 
and Mr. A. Griffiths two each, and Mr. T. W. Hincheliff and Mr. Oscar 
Browning one each. Switzerland: its Mountains and Valleys, 
Described by Woldemar Rade. With 418 illustrations. (Bickers and 
Son.)—This very handsome volume succeeds, if we romember right, 
one that dealt with the subject of the Rhino last year. It has the 
advantage over that which we have noticed above of more unity and com- 
pleteness, It also attracts by the special attention which the writer and 
the artists who illustrate him give to the human element in tho country 
which they seek to bring before the eyes. Some of the most charac- 
teristic and interesting sketches are of this class. We may mention 
“Tho Guide from the Engadines” and “The Old Woman from Appen- 
zell,” as specimens of what we mean. Both are very vigorous sketches. 
When the illustrations number more than four hundred, it is too much 
to expect uniform excellence. There are fow, if any, however, that 
are unworthy of their place; and some, though the frontispiece is 
Scarcely one of them, are quite admirable. Herr Rasen’s “ description ” 
is eminently readable. Altogether, this is a work which, though it has 
more highly finished rivals, cannot be easily surpassed for the general 
Pleasure it will give to the reader. Caledonia. Described by Scott, 








contains between thirty and forty illustrations of scenes described or 
mentioned in the three poets. Of Scott's poems, “The Lady of the 
Lake” and “The Lord of the Isles” naturally furnish the most 
important subjects. Of the latter certainly more might have been 
made. Tho representation of “Coriskin” is scarcely equal to the 
occasion ; and ‘‘ The Voyage,” which is one of the most graphic pictures 
in Scott’s poetry, is but scantily represented by Staffa and Iona (which 
are described in a digression) and Loch Ranza. Burns does not give 
so much scope for characteristic illustration. The brook in “ Hal- 
lowe’en” might belong to many counties besides Ayrshire. “Tho 
Brigs of Ayr” have nothing peculiar to themselves; nor would it be 
easy to recognise Loch Turrit in the little drawing on p. 175. The 
book is prettily got up, and the illustrations, allowance made for what 
bas been said, are good. Pleasant Spots Around Oxford. By Alfred 
Rimmer. (Cassell and Co.)—This is a delightful volume, which 
will revive many pleasant memories in those who have known— 
we are afraid that their number is not as great as it should be— 
what charming pleces there are within reach of Oxford, and 
will teach others to find them out. There is a common prejudice 
against the country surrounding Oxford, derived probably from the 
somewhat dismal aspect which is presented by one or two of the roads 
by which it is approached. And it may be granted that were we to take 
away from it all that has been done by the hand of man, all that has 
been builded and planted, not much would be left. This, however, 
would be a very severe test, and would be fatal to many landscapes. 
Taken as it stands, the country is full of interest, abounds in picturesque 
nooks, and affords opportunities for as many excursions as does any 
place in England. Of these, more would be known if the attractions 
and amusements of the place were not so various. Still, there must 
always be a large minority who do not care about racquets, boating, or 
football, and these should read Mr. Rimmer’s book. When it has 
had its due welcome as a Christmas book, why should it not 
appear as a handbook? If the charming pictures could 
not be reproduced in their entirety, there would bo still the 
letterpress, always entertaining, and sometimes instructive. We 
have also to mention a new edition of the Beauties of Shakespeare, by 
the Rev. William Dodd, LL.D. With one hundred and twenty illus- 
trations, by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., Birket Foster, and others. (Rout- 
ledge.) We have also the annual volume of Little Wide-Awake, by 
Mrs. Sale-Barker; and a companion volume of Little Wide-Awake 
Pictures (some of these are really excellent), described by Mrs. Sale- 
Barker. (Routledge.) Zhe Child's Delight: a Picture-book for Little 
Children, by Jeanie Herring (Mrs. Adams Acton), attracts us by the 
genuine originality of its illustrations. These are not the stereotyped 
things that we have seen over and over again, but have some real life 
and freshness about them. Theso three books are published by Messrs, 
Routledge, as is also the Child’s Picture Scrap-book, which combines the 
useful with the sweet, by giving its young readers Natural-History 
pictures, by way of a serious prefaco to illustrations of the old familiar 
fairy-tales. Here, among the drawings, we should select as decidedly the 
best those that picture the alphabet. Most of the others we seem to know 
by heart, but these have a quite fresh and unconventional look. This 
artist has the trick of making a pretty face with half-a-dozen scratches. 
——The Curious Adventures of a field Cricket. By Dr. Ernest Candize. 
Translated by N. D’Anvers. With illustrations by C. Renard. (Samp- 
son Low and Co,)—It is quite surprising to find the amount of interest 
which Dr. Candéze contrives to excite in the fortunes of his little hero. 
One positively follows him through the dangers of his course as if he 
were a creature of one’s own kind. This is so marked a feature in the 
book—such histories being commonly didactic, rather than entertaining 
—that there is a dangor of forgetting the familiarity with his subject 
which the writer displays. This has in reality much to do with the 

singular success of the narrative. It is only one who is absolutely at 
home that can write so easily. But Dr. Candéze evidently knows all 

about field-crickets, and spiders, und moles and ants. It is with this 

latter race that the most interesting adventures of the hero take 

place, if, indeed, any distinction can fairly be made; nor can 

Dr. Candéze, when he describes how one tribe of ants felt it due 

to the national honour to make war upon another, refrain from 

a little satire, of which it is not difficult to see the application. For tho 

most part, he writes in a quiet, simple-minded way, for the delight and 

instruction of young readers. Miss D'Anvers’s translation does justice 

to the morits of the book, as do the illustrations of M. Renard, which 

deal cleverly and tastefully with a difficult subject. With Axe and 

Rifle; or, the Western Pioneers, by W. H. G. Kingston (Sampson Low 

and Oo.), transports us to the Far West of America, as it was in days gone 

by, when there were slave-hunters as well as Indians to be reckoned 

with. Tho story is as interesting as Mr. Kingston always contrives to 

make his narratives. Young readers will follow the hero through the 

perils of field and flood, and rejoice in the success which rewards bis 

steadfastness and courage. In the Track of the Troops ; a Tale of 

Modern War. By R. M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet.)—Mr. Ballantyne 

sets himself with commendable alacrity to supply the probable 

demands of the time. He has got up the subject of torpe- 

does. He has even, as we learn from his preface, spent some days 

on board a man-of-war, in order to become acquainted with it. 




















Burns, and Ramsay, with Illustrations by John MacWhirter (Nimmo), 


And certainly he contrives to set it forth in a very lacid and interesting 
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way. The chief part of his book, however, more directly answers 
to the description of tho title. Mr. Childers, the hero, his much- 
enduring servant Lancey (whose fortitude, under the trying experiments 
of his master, is very humorously deseribed), and his future brother-in- 
law, tho Russian officer, Nicholas Naranovitsch, eontrive between 
them to see a good deal of the campaign in Bulgaria, Lancey being 
taken prisoner by tho Turks, and Childers acting as a surgeon with the 
Russian army. Some of the horrors might, we think, have been spared ; 
we do not mean so much the ordinary horrors of war, which should never 
be allowed to be forgotten, as they are apt to be, amidst the excitement 
of military history, but the special horrors of this particular time. Let 
these be stated at the proper occasion, and not hushed up, to suit the 
interests of partisans or the susceptibilities of those who do not care 
that such things should happen, but do not wish to know about them ; but 
a Christmas book is not a proper occasion. Master Jack ought to know 
what ho really means when ho sighs for a redcoat and a sword, but he 
need not be told about the wickedness of Turkish Irregulars. 





Spanish Salt : a Collection of All the Proverbs which are to be Found in 
} 2 


**Don Quixote.” With a Literal English Translation, Notes, and Intro- | 
' are “ Curiosities of the Peerage,” “ A Word for Puss,” and some gossip 


duction, by Ulick Ralph Burke, M.A. (B. M. Pickering.)—This little 
book,—one of the most amusing collection of proverbs we have como 
across, though all of them are taken from one book, “ Don Quixote,’—is 
translated and edited for us by Mr. Ulick Ralph Burke, with groat care 
and skill. He gives us not only the Spanish proverbs, but the nearest 
English equivalents, and not unfrequently those of some other people 
as well, with any additional explanations needful to make the local 
detail clear tous. For example, we take one at random :—“ 91. Tras 
la craz esta el Diablo:” “ The Devil lurks behind the cross,” I. 6, ii. 33, 
47, a proverb only too applicable to Spain. In English we say, ‘‘ The 
nearer the church, the farther from God.” 


‘Par las faldas del vicario, 
 Sube el Diablo al campanario,” 


—translated by Longfellow, in the “Spanish Student,” ‘It is by the 
vicar’s skirts that the Devil climbs into the belfry.” 

“ Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 

The Devil always builds a chapel there. 
—Derou's Trueborn Englishman, Part I. 

See also Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ Part IL, section 4, M. 1; and 
George Herbort’s ‘Jacula Prudentium.’” Mr. Barke has executed his 
task with real relish, and no little scholarship. A more amusing book 
of proverbs, whether as illustrating Spanish character or popular 
sagacity, we have never taken up. 

Sunlight through Shadows, By F.M. J. and L. E. O'R. (Seeley and 
Co.)—These tales are above the average of religious stories. They 
have about them marks of reality, and are told ina style which indi- 
cates some literary ability in the writers. 

Fulcher’s Pocket-Book. (Sudbury.)—A good number of this pocket- 
book, one of the best of the very few now issued in the country districts. 
Its strength lies chiefly in rhymed charades and double acrostics. 

Messrs. Do la Rue havo sent us, as usual, specimens of their beautiful 
pocket-books, and diaries of every size,—including a new and very 
narrow one, of the size and shape of a small pocket-comb, in a pretty 
red-morocco case, for the waistcoat pocket,—and we can only say, as 
usual of them, that nothing can be in general cither prettier or more 
useful,—thongh the ladies’ red pocket-book would be even prettier than 
it is with less gilding on it. The calendars and diaries are of all sizes, 
and suited for every kind of poeket-book ; and the standing calendars 
for the chimney-piece are very pretty. 

Messrs. De Ja Rue’s Christmas and New Year’s Cards are more care- 
ful and delicate in workmanship than ever,—some of them being 
specially devoted to Christmas subjects, a good many to imaginative 
devices from the insect or animal world, and not a few to landscape 
studies and exquisitely-painted flowers. It is difficult to imagine how 
more fertility of invention could have been displayed in the execution 
of these various series of illustrations. 

Messrs, Marcus Ward and Co. send us two tastefully got-up date- 
cards, one containing an appropriate Scripture text, and the other a 
text from Shakespeare, for each day in the year.—Messrs, Collingridge 
send us the City Diary for 1879, a handy adjunct to the desk. 


\ 
Land, which 


| History of India, which is to be completed in 





MAGAZINES, PertopicaLs, &c.—We have received, among others, | 


the following, for December:—Zhe Oniversity Magazine, in which 
Mr. W. Spottiswoode is the subject for the twelfth contemporary 
portrait and notice.—Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, the principal 
contents of which are an exhaustive criticism of ‘‘The Afghanistan 
Imbroglio,” by the Rey. M. MacColl; ‘Unpublished Episodes in the 
Life of Dr. Johnson,” by Llewellynn Jewitt; “The Fairy-lore of 
Savages,” by J. A. Farrer; and the ‘‘ Table-Talk,” by Sylvanus Urban, 
which is always fresh and interesting.—Be/gravia, in which “The 
Return of the Native” is concluded, and a story by R. E. Francillon 
commenced.—Zie Nautical Magazine, which discusses ably the ques- 
tion of Government supervision and private responsibility, with 
reference to the recent collisions in the Thames and in the 
Channel. — Zhe Month, containing a map-illustrated article on 
** African Discoveries, Old and New,” in which the claims of our 
ancestors in this branch of exploration receive ample justice.—No. 


’ Newton (R.), Nature’s Wonders, 12mo 


| 


VIII, of tho new series of Zales from Blackv0d, containing “ The Last | not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


| Scott (Sir W.), Novels, Vol. 15, CF 8V0.....cccecseececeesereeere 


French Hero,” “ Unlucky Tim Griffin,” and ‘ ‘The Sp Spectro of Mil rer 


The Cheveley ageio.”— 


Novels, containing Part 7 of Saul Weir.”— Our Native 
is this month devoted to the three Matlocks, and 
capital water-colour sketches and descriptive notes aro given of “The 

Lovers’ \V falke, ” “Matlock from the Heights of Abraham,” and “The 

High Tor.”—Men of Mark, the A ay scne this month being those of the 

Right Hon. Mr. Lowe, M.P., Sir William Gull, and Dr, Darwin; the 

biographical notices are, as usual, written by Mr. Cooper, ~The 

Theatre, which has several notes on the late Mr, Phelps, by various 
writors ; and photographs of Miss Roselle, the modern Lady Teazle, 

and Mr. Farren, the Sir Geoffrey Champneys of Our Boys.—Cassell’s 

Family Magazine, in which Mr. J. B, Harwood commences a new tale, 
and which contains an interesting article on “ Children’s Calico Balls,” 

and some seasonable instructions as to the management of “Home 

Plays.”—Part I. of Zhe International Portrait Gallery (Cassell’ 8), whieh 
gives a good coloured portrait and brief biography of the Emperor of 
Germany.—The same publishers send us Part I. of an Illustrateg 

24 parts; Part 8 of the 
Magazine of Art; and Part 44 of the Library of English Literature, 

Chamber s’s Journal, the most interesting and amusing articles in which 


about Leicester Square.—All the Year Round, which gives, in addition 
to the usual quantity of fiction, some curious anecdotes about shoes, 
some interesting particulars as to the salaries paid to pupil-teachers in 
the Board schools, and a practical and clear comparison of the relative 
cost of gas and the electric light.— Good Words, the out-of-the-way 
article in which is “Ostriches on a Cape Farm,” by Lady Verney, — 
Lhe Gardeners’ Chronicle.—The Leisure HHour.—The Sunday at Home, 
—The Family Friend—Golden Hours.—The British Workman.—Sun- 
shine-—Mission Life-—Of American magazines, we have received 
Scribner's Monthly and Lippincott’s Magazine, which are both up to 
their usual standard ; and a capital number of St. Nicholas, the American 
children’s magazine. 

Annvuats, &c.—We have received "was in Trafalgar’s Bay, a story 
in eight chapters, by Walter Besant and James Rice, being the Christ- 
mas number of All the Year Round; Moxon’s Christmas Annual, con- 
sisting of a tale written by Arthur a’Beckett; the Christmas number of 
the Pantile Papers; Little Snowflakes, the Sunday Magazine Christmas 


stories for the young; and the Christmas number of the Victoria 









Magazine. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

Adams(W. H. D.) The Secret of Success, cr 8V0.......+++ oasain sssseccereeesee( Hogg) 5/0 
Ainger (A. C.), Elementary Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse (Simpkin &Co.) 2/6 
Aunt Louisa’s Golden Gift, 4to psctiainegsenagint (Warne) 5/0 
Aylward (A.), The Transvaal of To-day, &c., 8vo. ..(W. Blackwood) 15,0 
Birthday Motto Book, 32mo.......... eseseees( Warne) 1/0 


(Warne) 2/0 
...(Warne) 2 
-outledge 50 


Brockman (Miss), Worth Doing, eq . 
Bunyan (J.), Pilgrim's Progress, 12mo....... 
Crane (W.), Baby's Bouquet, 4to ... 
Day of Rest, 1878, 4to ........006 
Dell (H. J.), Nature Pictures, 4to ° 









Diseases of Women, their Causes, &c., by psicis 2 . _ 6 
Dulcken, Happy-Day Stories for the Young, 4to ... (Routledge) 3/6 
Dumas (A.), Regent's Daughter, illustrated, cr 8vo..... -(Routledge) 3/6 
Dyson (C. E.), Guide for Management of Cage Birds, c (Warne) 3/6 
Edwardes (A.), A Blue-Stocking, 120 ..........0000006 yous edebe (Bentley) 26 


Engelbach (A.), The Danes in England, sq .. 
Erskine (T.), The Doctrine of Election, 2nd edition, cr 8vo . on J 
Five Years’ Penal Servitude, 12m0..........c0eereeeee ceeeesesee evcocecoperaness (Bentley) 2/6 
Forrester (Mrs.), Young Man's Fancy, &c., 3 vols cr8yo. 
Gabled Farm (The), or, Young Workers for the aap er 8vo —_ F. Shaw) 3/6 
Geikie (C.), The English Reformation, cr 8vo ‘ 7 
Gore, The Art of Scientific Discovery, cr 8vo.. 
Hearn (W. E.), The Government of England, &c., 
Hearn (W. E.), ane 8v0..... 
Heber's Poems. 12mo.... 
Hutchisson's Fugitive P. > ..( Warne) 20 
Jongs, A Book of Prayer, in Thirty ‘Orders 0 hip...( Williams & Norgate) 2/6 
Kingston (W. H. G.), ‘Kidnapping in the Pacific, * fans scossesseseeese(LOutledge) 2/0 
Knight (M.),The English Lake District, 12mo +«(Douglas) 5/0 
Kniil (R.), Life, by C. M. Birrell, cr 8vo . 

Lamb (C. and M.), Tales from Shakespeare, illus trated, er 8vo . 
Land o’ the Leal, i2mo . 
Little Laddie’s Picture-Book, cr Svo 
Little Lassie's Picture-Book, cr 8vo . 
Little Speck ly, 12im0.......cccccssseverees 
MeLavghlin (M. L.), China- Painti ng, &¢., 4to .. 
Magee (W.), A Charge Delivered to the Clergy 
Marryat (A.), Left to Themselves, cr 8vo . 
Mason (C.), The Eve of St. Agnes, 12mo .. 
Milne (A.), Principles and Practice of Midwifery, 
Mulholland (C.), The Little Bog-Trotters, 12mo 
Munchausen (Baron), His Adventures, 4to.... 
Newton (R.), The King’s Highway, l2mo., 


















..(Longmans) 16/0 
..(Longmans) 16/0 
.(Warne) 2/0 





we “(Bentley) 2/6 
(Routledge) 2/0 
...(Routledge) 2/0 
.-(Routledge) ) 




















, &c., SvO 











..(Warne) 
(Nimmo) 2,0 
Nimmo) 2/0 

oof W. Gardner) 3/6 
oh mais Warehouse) 1/6 
sssevssseeseeese(Nimmo) 3/0 
-. (Routledge) 3/6 
..(M. Ward) 2/6 
Lockwood) 5,0 











Palmer (F.), True Under Trials, cr Svo... 
Perowne (T. T.), Jonah, with Notes, 12mo 
Philip (R.), Manly Piety, 12m00 ........s0e0eee-e008 
Picture-Book for Laddies and Lassies, cr 8vo 






Silverthorne (A.), Transfer of Gas-Works to Local Authorities . 
| Story of a Peninsular Veteran, cr 8vo.......- .Jobson) 2,6 
Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, translated by $ mit * .(Harris) 10/6 
Van der Burg (A. K. & P.), School of Paint. for iestintion of Woods (Lockwood) 52 6 
Vaugbun (H. H.), Shakespeare, New Readings, Vol. 1, 8vo ...(C. Kegan Paul) 15/0 
Veley (M.), For Percival, 3 vols. Cr SV¥O .ss.seceeeeeees (Smith, = & Co.) 31/6 
Very Simple Story, and Wild Mike, 12mo.. ..(Bentley) 2/6 
Wakefield (Miss), Mary, the Primrose Gir], 12mo . ‘ - vQNicholson) 2/0 
Wallace (D. M_), Russia, 8v0 ........+.0+ wrccvecorccccccconccccccssccoessoseoeoscesee! (Cassell) 10/6 
Wild (J.), At Anchor, Experience during Voyage of the * Challenger’ (Ward) 736 
Winslow (F. E), The Way of Pleasantness, 12mo ....... (Skeffington) 2/6 
Wood (C. J.), Handbook of Nursing for Home and Hospital, {2mo we(Cassell) 3/6 
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See 
EGE HOME 
deal FOR GIRLS 


19 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 
AQ ALVERN COLLEGE. 


TheNEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 27th. 


TDUCATION—Rev. W. TUCKWELL, 

late Head Master of Taunton College School, 
and Fellow of New College, Oxford. takes a few 
YOUNG BOYS as PUPILS. — Address, Stockton 
Rectory, near Rugby. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1879.— 
NING CLASSES for LADIES.—English Lan- 
and Literature. A2. 3. 4, beginning January 22nd. 
ly to Miss E. H. HICKEY, 132 Adelaide Road, 


MOR 
goage 
App 
N.W. — aes Se 
————7v crinnr _ 
HERTSEY, SURREY.—PREPARA- 
J) TORY SCHOOL. Terms, 120 guineas; private 
bedroom, 150 guineas. Only extras, Music and Draw- 
ing. Good Masters for Mathematics. French, &c. 
Large house, in beautiful grounds. Healthy neigh- 
pourhood, gravel soil. ERNEST H. COLERIDGE, 
MA. (Balliol, Oxford). Te:m begins Friday, January 
24th, 1879. 


ANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for 
QUEEN ELIZABETH'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
at Hartlebury, in the County of Worcester. Must be 
a Graduate of some University within the British 
Empire. Stipend, £150 a year, with an addit’onal 
£2 10s per year per Scholar as Head-money. House 
and ga: den free. Boarders allowed. 
Applications with Testimonials to be sent not later 
than December 2ist, 1878, to Mr. ©. HUGH 
WATSON, Clerk to the Governors, Stourport. 


IBRARIAN to the SOCIETY of 
WRITERS to HER MAJESTY'S SIGNET— 
The Office of LIBRARIAN to the Society of Writers to 
ber Majesty's Signet, as recently held by the late 
David Laing, LL.D., being now VACANT, applications 
for the Office may be made to JAMES HOPE, Fsq, 
Interim Keeper of the Signet, on or before Ist 
January, 1879. Information in regard to the Office 
may be obtained on application to the Hon. JAMES 
W. MONOREIFF, W.S., Clerk to the Society. 
7 Hill Street, Edinburgh, 30th November, 1878. 


7 INDERGARTEN.—The ANNUAL 

A MEETING of the FROEBEL SOVIETY will 
be beld on Tuesday, the 10th inst. at 19 John Street, 
Adelpbi, at 7.30 p.m. ; ALEXANDERJ. F LLIs, Esq., F..S., 
éc.,in the Chair. A Paper, by Feaviein HEERWART, 
will be read. Subject: “The Transition Class; or, 
What we expect of Children on leaving the Kinder- 
gaiten.” Admission Free. 

A. BERRY, Honorary Secretary. 


fMHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Seventeenth Winter 
Exhibition is now open. 5 Pall Mall East. From 
Ten till Five. Admittance 1s. Catalogue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


| yet [TUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 
COLOURS.—The Thirteenth Winter Exhibition 
of Sketches and Studies will OPEN on MONDAY 
next, the 9th December. Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

ATH. — Visitors are invited to this 

beautiful City, 2} hours from London, renowned 
for its HOT MINERAL WATERS and unequalled 
Baths, efficacious in RHEUMATISM and GOUT. 
The Victoria Park, Theatre, and Public Kooms are 
constantly open. Great Educational advantages. 
Excellent shops and market. Good Hunting 
centre; the BEAUFORT and BERKELEY HUNT 
Fixtures being now easily accessible by rail. Hotels, 
Clubs, Pensions. Livery stables and loose-boxes 
for bunters. 

















“GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“TMMHE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 


" GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
| ate ’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.’"— 
Morning Post. 





JV ILLS’ BEST BIRD’'S-EYE. 
This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used for the 20z. Packets. 
Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Nume and Trade-Mark of 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
J! largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
Profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs, DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distiileries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ART(FIVIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 

Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 

[fESTIMONTAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 

My Drar Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Lam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HuTCHING, 

G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


RESIDENTS ABROAD, who are prevented visiting a qualified Dentist, can be treated on advantageous terms. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 








‘TRUSTSRS. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, O.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L, 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., late Taxing Master in Chancery. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Eeq. 





FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 











Existing Assurances.......... . £4,521,009 | Annual Revenue £220,000 

Reversionary Bonus thereon ..,. ° 655,000 | Assurance Fund pee 1,682,695 

Assurance Claims Share Capital, fully subscribe 1,000,000 
and Bonus Paid 3,008,000 (Paid-up, £160,000.) 


SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recoguised use. (See Government 


Schedules.) 
BON US.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every flve years amongst the Assured. 


division averaged £34 per £1,000 policy. 
Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information wil be forwarded on 


‘ita _E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating large 
or small areas with close fire. 

PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ascending or descending flue, open or 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 

PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 
fire, ascending or descending flue. 

DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 
season. 

PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 

ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


The recent 














MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.5., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine that 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


“Ts an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” 


OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, EVERYWHERE. 


TA T UL A, 
™ ASTHMA,’ 
BRONCHITIS, &c. 


SAVORY AND MOORE, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON; and OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


DINNEFORD S 


For Acidity of the Stomach, For Heartburn s 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate M A G N E S ] A e 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


M282 G R A MS.—RODRIGUES’ 
NOVELTIES in Monograms, Arms, Crests, 








DATURA 


In Cigags, Cigarettes, 
and all Forms for Smoking 
and Ivhalation. 














NEW SYSTEM. 

































































HE PARIS GLOVE COMPANY, 
q 7 KUE BREY, PARIS. 
Gloves at wholesale prices, direct from Paris post 
free, compare with the so-called French kid usually 
suld in England. The style, colour, durability, and 
fini-h will at once conviuce the most inexperienced. 
3 pairs. 6 pairs. 
1 








ings, Strand, W.O, 
HUBB’S FIRE and THIEF- 
RESISTING SAFES, steel-plated, and with their 

patent diagonal bolts, are the most secure. Chubb’'s | 

Patent Latches and Locks for all purposes. Cash and 

Deed Boxes. Price list sent free —CHUBB and SON, 

128 Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul's, E.C., and 63 

St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 





4 





8. d. 8s. d, 

1 button, black or coloured ........0+++4+ . &' 6, 116 
Paris Glove Co.’s superior quality,do 6 6 126 
Paris Glove Co.'s best quality, do....... 7 6 .. 146 
2 button, black or coloured, do. ........ 5 6 116 
Paris Glove Co.'s superior quality,do. 6 6... 12 6 
Paris Glove Co.'s best quality, do. ... 7 6... 146 
3 button, black or coloured... 8 6... 16 6 
do. ° i. 6 ... 20 6 

6 do. ” 6... 23 6 


Post-office orders 
trial is solicited. 


| and Addresses. 
STEEL DIES engraved as Gems, from original and 
| artistic designs. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES brilliantly illa- 

minated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the 

| first style. 
| BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, 1s per 100 
| impressions. 
| A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
| and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed, for 4s 6d. 
| BALL PROGRAMMES, all the new patterns of the 
| season, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
| fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, WEDDING- 
| CARDS, and INVITATIONS in every variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DesiGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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THE RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 


? 


ESTATF, PROPERTY, AND TRUST AGENCY, 
GUARANTORS AND COLLECTORS OF RENTS, TITHES, INCOMES, MORTGAGES, INTERESTS, &c., 
66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


RICHARD STONE, Managing Director. 


Established 1850. 


Capital, £100,000. 
Secretary—ARTHUR J. SEDDONS, 





| oe FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY, ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds.......cccsccrsssserseee . £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


pS ign FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696, 

The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 

Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 


MTMHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhil!, London, 








Total Invested Funds ..e.corereerveeee £5,314,367 
Fire Premiums, 1877....secccsseresseeses £1,052,465 
Life do. do. .... ° 235.340 
Interest on Investments. 249,906 

Total Annual Income .........+++ £1.537,711 


Under the New Series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Parti- 
cipating Class. 

Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 

For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the 
Company. 

TEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! RAIL- 
WAY ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Insured against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000, 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 








Ast Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, + eve =—-:100,000 
wa ». £8 -« 4,000 4, + eve =—-100,000 
4th , £38 4,000 ,, eee 100,000 
Sth , £4 y, 2,498 ,, 1» eee «= «62,450 

Total... 18,498 , Total ...... £462,450 


Of the Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares of £25, at £4 per 
Share premium, 2,498 have been already allotted, 
and the remaining 1,502 are in course of allotment. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £20,000. 

Various profitable Resales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

The Premium on the Sixth Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 
existing Shareholders, having in view the constantly 
increasing prcsperity of the Company. 

Estates purchased, 118, for £527,937 10s 3d. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “ A Chat with the Sec- 
retary,” apply to W. H. BASDEN., Secretary. 

In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
* LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gene- 
en 8 Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world, 





THE AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD 
HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
FROM £8 8s. Price List & PAMPHLETS PosT FREE. 


67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James’s Hall). 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 





ie. 
I V IL L IA M S. BURTON 
39 OXFORD STREET, w. . 
4 i PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, ; 

troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM §. BURTON. 
when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next to 

silver that can be employed as such, either usefull 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from silver. With ordinary usage, this quality will 

wear twenty years. 
Best Quality, strongly Fiddle or Bead or 
plated. Old Silver. Thread, rid 
0. 















12 Table Forks........0.+0.. -£110 0...2 1 0.9 § 9 
12 Table Spoons - 110 0.2 1 0.2 § 9 
12 Dessert Forks... - 12 0..1 9 OA 6 
12 Dessert Spoons - 1 2 0..1 9 OM oO 
12 Tea Spoons .....0...-++++ - O14 O...1 0 O11 2 6 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...012 0.013 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ww 9 6 0.0 8 0.0 9 9 
1 Gravy Spoon - 0 6 0.0 8 0.0 9 9 
2 Salt Spoons, g wis 0 3 0..0 4 6.046 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 0..0 2 3 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6.0 4 6 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6..1 3 6.1 4 6 
1 Butter Knife ........4.. - 0 2 9.0 3 6.0 3 9 
1 Soup Ladle ... - O 9 0...011 0.012 9 
1 Sugar Sifter........0...0.0. 0 3 0.0 4 0.0 4 6 





Total,......000 «£8 19 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 

An OAK CHEST, to contain the above, and a relative 

number of knives, &c , £2 15s. A second quality of 

Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz, 
Dessert, 17s. Tea Spoons, 12s. 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. | 


| 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S| 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE  SICK-ROOM, | 
AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 








CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 
be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 
packet sold by’us. : 


HEAL AND SON’S 
QOMMIER 
FLASTIQUE 
Poktatir 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
INVENTED. 





HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
Furniture Manufacturers, 
195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


Catalogue post free. 


Stomach, and Liver Complaints.— Persons 
suffering from any derangements of the liver, stomach, 
or the organs of digestion, should have recourse to 
Holloway’s Pills, as there is no medicine known that 
acts on these particular complaints with such certain 
success. Its peculiar properties strengthen the sto- 
mach, increase the appetite, and rouse the sluggish 
liver. For bowel complaiats it is invaluable, as it 


400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 


More extens 


TEA and COFFEE SETS, silver-plated, from £3 153 
to £21, Dish Covers,from £9 to £24 the set of four, 
Corner Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 18s the set of four; 
Warmers, £7 28 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit Boxes, 14s to 
£5 10s; Cruet Frames, from 21s to £10 10s. Replating 
by the patent process. 

JILLIAM S. BURTON, Genera} 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 
II.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
850 Illustrations, with prices, post free. 
NUDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers aud milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them Dresses and Millinery, 
besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards to cut 
from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable 
estimates also given for household mourning ata 
great saving to large or small families. 
JAY’ 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is 
8o highly appreciated as a Case of GRANT'S 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered 
of any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. GRANT, 
Distillery, Maidstone. Queen's quelity, as supplied to 
her Majesty, 42s per dozen, net; Sportman’s special 
quality, 508 per dozen. Prepayment required. Carriage 
free in England. 


| teammates iF P W HISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medi 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 








___20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, W. __ 
EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Siz 


Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says :—‘ As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rucks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, in plaia Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 

100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
————— | 200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 


| a PILLS.—Indigestion, | 300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine | | 4 


Drawers .........+ 





DERWEES cccccccccocecotece-c0se austaaiinenn osuieeanats e00ese 00 
Collections, at 50 to 5,000 guineas each 








CURES of ASTHMA and OUUGHS by — 
R. LOCOCK’S PU LMONIC 
WAFERS —From Mr. Leith, Chemist, 99 





removes every ‘primary derangement, thereby re- 
storing the patient to the soundest health and strength. 
These preparations may be used at all times, and 
in all climates, by persons affected by biliousness, 
nausea, or disordered liver; for flatulency and heart- 
burn they are specifics. Indeed no ailment of the 
digestive organs can long resist their purifying aud 
corrective powers. 








Baker Street, Stirling —*I find your Wafers give 
great satisfaction, and I can recommend them wit 
greater faith to my customers, in their efficacy ia 
doing good, than ever.” In asthma, consumption, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, gout, rheumatism, and all 
hysterical and nervous complaints, instant relief and 
a rapid cure is given by the Wafers, which taste 








pleasantly. Sold at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 
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and other Poems and 
Translations. By Rev. T. WADDON MARTYN. 

th, 5s. ” » 
Small 8v0, clo holarly."—Graphic. 


“Elegant Soutents we cam speak with unqualified 


", i Gazette. 
Core PROVOST and Co, 36 Henrietta Street, 


eS 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT NOT ETERNAL; 


E RECONCILIATION AND SUB- 
= ULTUTION OF ALL SOULS TO GOD. 


By Rev. A.B SYMONDS. 


Second Edition, price 3s 6d. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co., Paternoster Row, London. 
¥ llustrated Edition of the 
you oot Cheers. of W. M. THACKERAY. 


WORKS 
COMPLETE, ay, one Volume, crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


HRISTMAS BOOKS. Contents : 
rs. Perkins's ae Sets Be. Sets 

the Rhine; Rebecca an owena. 
sien ee SMITH, ELpER, and Oo., 15 Waterloo Place. 


a 
ee Now ready (One Shilling), No. 228. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for DECEMBER. With Lllustrations by George 
du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS. 
RECINCTS. (With an I!lustration.) Chap. 
her People Thought.—32. What Rollo 
on.—33. Lottie’s Side of the Question. 
any.—No. 19. Landor's Imaginary 


4 Ngo 





WITHIN THE P 
31. What ot 
had to Marry 

Hours IN A LIBR 

ersations. 

AC TNTERNATIONAL ErrsopE.—Part I. 

Tus Sun's LONG — 

JRMESE HEROINES. 

Tae PERCIVAL.” (With an Illustration) Chap. 50. 
Through the Night—5l. By the Express.—52. 
“Quand ona trouvé ce qu'on cherchait, on n'a pas 
Je temps de le dire : il faut mourir.”—53. Afterwards. 

London: SwiTH, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
: CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
Tue GREATNESS OF ENGLAND. By Goldwin Smith. 
Procress OF INDIAN Reticiovs THoueHT. By Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams. Part IT. 
Tae Rescue OF ErrinG Forest. By G. Shaw- 


Lefevre, M.P. 
THE PHENICIANS IN GREECE. By the Rev. A. H. 


Sayce 

waar HINDERS RITUALISTS FROM BECOMING ROMAN 
CaTHOLICS? A Rejoinder. By the Abbé Martin. 

Woman IN TURKEY. By Sir Walter C. James, Bart. 

Tae ALCOHOL QUESTION:—4. Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of Alcohol. By Sir William W. Gull, 
Bart. 5. Utility of Alcohol in Health and Disease. 
By Dr. C. Murchison. 6. Alcohol and Individuality ; 
or, Why did he become a Drunkard? By Dr. 
Moxon. 7. Action and Uses of Alcoholic Drinks. 
By Dr. 8. Wilks. 

CONTEMPORARY Lire AND THOUGHT:—In Germany. 
By Professor yon Schulte. In Russia. By T.S., St. 
Petersburg. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERARY CHRONICLES :—Under the 
direction of Prof. E. H. Palmer, Prof. S. R. Gardiner, 
and Matthew Browne. 

STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for DECEMBER, 1878, price 2s 6d. 

THe AFGHAN Crisis. By Major-General Sir Henry C. 
Rawlinson. 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By W. R. S. Ralston. 

DogMA, REASON, AND MorRaity. By W. H. Maliock. 

Some DIFFICULTIES IN ZOOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION. By 
P. L. Sclater, F.RS. 

be Is A COLONIAL GOVERNOR? By Edward D. J. 

son. 


Tae TuRERx COLOURS OF PRE-RAPHAELITISM. (Con- 
cluded.) By Professor Ruskin. 

Tae FUTURE OF INDIA. By Sir Erskine Perry. 

THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By the 


Rev. John Newenham Hoare. 
Tak Care: A Descriptive SkeTcH. By Sir Henry 
W. Tyler. 
PgRsONAL RULE: A RepLy. By T. E. Kebbel. 
C. Kegan Pact and Co., London. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER, 1878. No. DCCLVIUIL., price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—I. Journalists. 
JOHN CALDIGATE —Part IX. 
French Home Lirg. (Second Series.)—No. IV. In 
the Country. 
THE FRUIT AND VINTAGE OF HEREFORDSHIRE. 
THE PROGRESS OF NAVAL ARCHITECTUBE. 
THE COTTAGE BY THE RIVER. 
THE BERLIN SETTLEMENT. 
W. BLACKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
- 1 EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. ‘*Good and sug- 
@estive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
Papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest."—Guardian. 
onthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
‘the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 


UGGESTIVE FURNITURE.—See 
BUILDER of this week (4d, or by post 44d), for 
Illustrations ; also Views of New Theatre, Augsburg, 
and Artist's House, Buda Pest—Sewage Irrigation 
Abroad—Institution of Surveyors on Sewage—on | 
Windows — About Etching — Water-colours — High | 
Sanctuary at Jerusalem—St. Alban's at Society of | 


























Antiquaries, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all News- | aud Skin Diseases. : 
men. | vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


BENAREABLE, VERY 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 4s 6d. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


“RESPIRATORY DISEASES,” 
(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, &c.), and their 
Specific Cure, by Dr. Churchill's Methods from the 
Dutch and other Sources. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London, 


T HE NEW METAPHYSIC. 
1. THOUGHT. 


TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
By SuapworTH H. Hopason. 8yo, 16s, cloth. 








2. ACTION. 
The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical 
Enquiry. By the Same. 2 vols. Syo, 24s, cloth. 


3. SYSTEM. 
The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. By 
the Same. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, cloth. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Price 5s, post free. 
RIVEN to ROME: a Novel. By 
WILLIS NEVINS (ex-Anglican Clergyman). 

“ Genuine humour pervades it." — Westminster Gazette. 

‘An amusing sketch."—The Month. 

WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 

_ , Just published, Svo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
WALD’S COMMENTARY on the 
PROPHETS of the OLD TESTAMENT. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. Frepgrick Samira. Volume III, 
Nahum, Ssephanya, Habaqquq, Zakharya, 12-14. Yeremya, 

Subscribers to the THKOLOGICAL TRANSLATIONS 
Funp Liprary will receive this and the previous 
volumes at 7s, instead of 10s 6d per volume. Pro- 
spectus with Contents of the Series post free on appli- 
cation, 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
LASSICAL REVISION of _ the 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. Tested and 
Applied on Uniform Principles, with sugg d Altera- 
tions of the English Version, By the Rev. W. MILLAR 
NIcoLson, M.A., D.Se. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Price Is. 
HE RHODOPE COMMISSION and 
the PALL MALL GAZETTE. Three Articles, 
Reprinted from the Spectator, with an Introduction. 
CHATTO and WINpvs. 
Demy 4to, boards, Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
1 i BRITISH WORKING-MAN. By 
One Wuo Dogs Not BeLitve IN Him. And 
Other Sketches. By J. F. SULLIVAN. Engraved by 
Dalziel Brothers. With upwards of One Hundred 
Pages of Comic Pictures. 
«“ Fun” OrFrice, 153 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Cheap English Edition, price 64. 
NONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY: 
Five Sermons on a Subject of Present Interest. 
By W. F. Hountinepon, D.D., Rector of All Saints, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S.A., Author of 
“Christian Believing and Living.” With a New 
Preface to the English Edition, in reply to the Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown. 
London: ELLiot STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E C. 


Just published, crown 8vo, with a ae 78 6d, 
R SNE DESCARTES: his Life and 
Meditations. A New Translation of the “ Medi- 
tationes,” with Introduction, Memoir, and Commen- 
tary by RicHaARD Lownpgs, Author of “ An Introduc- 
tion to tue Philosophy of Primary Reliefs.” 
London: F. NoORGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo, price 18s. 
REHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated 
by Ancient Remains, and the Manners and 
Customs of Modern Savages. By Sir Joan Lusspock, 
Bart, M.P., F.R.S., &. 
London: F. NorGATR, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 
OLUME I. of LORDS and 
COMMONS, containing 1,020 pages and 1,000 
Speeches and Letters of Members of both Houses of 
Parli with i Indices and the Election 
Statistics of every county and borough. 16s #d, 
Delivered free at any railway station.—“ Lorps and 
COMMONS,—that marvellous manifestation of the wit 
and wisdom of our Senators, when speaking before 
their townsmen and local critics.” “A perfect body 
of politics from every stand-point.” ‘No editor nor 
public man should be without this invaluable handy- 
book.” 


[_OBDS eed COMMO: NS.—The splendid 
New Offices, No. 38 Parliament Street, opened. 


rHXO reach the 1,050 Members of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, ADVERTISE 
in LORDS and COMMONS. Every Thursday, price 1s. 














ORDS and COMMONS will give the 
Fullest Reports duriog the Special Session of 
Parliament. : - 
OKDS and COMMONS this week con- 
tains 70 Speeches and Letters of Members of 
Parliament. 1s, post free, HALL, 38 Parliament 
Street, and all News Agents. 














REMARKABLE 
INDLED, are the EFFEC TS of we 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Sma!l-pox, Fevers, 
Excellent, refreshing, and in- 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Price 1s., Illustrated. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
FOR DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 
NcmperForty-Seven. By James Payn. Illustrated 
by Artbur Hopkins. 
THE AFGHANISTAN IMBROGLIO. By Malcolm MacColl. 
Tue Farry Long or Savages. By J. A. Farrer. 
UNPUBLISHED EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF Dr. JOHNSON. 
By LI. Jewitt. 
MoraL AND RELIGIOUS ESTIMATE OF VIVISECTION. 
By H. N. Oxenham. 
“ L'Assommorr.” By H. Schiitz Wilson. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 





On the 29th inst., price 1s, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 
One BY One. By R. E. Francillon. Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. 
PICTURES FROM VENICE. By E. Lynn Linton. 
AN IMPERIAL PARDON, 
TWO MODERN JAPANESE STORIES. 
Guarini. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 
A QUARTETTS OF SONNETS. By Alex. H. Japp. 
THEATRICAL MAKESHIFTS AND BLUNDERS. 
Barton Baker. 
Tse RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins, 


By H. 
By Thomas Hardy. 


NEW NOVELS. — 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. 8vo, Illustrated, at every Library. 
The HAUNTED HOTEL. By Wilkie 
COLLINS. 

“A story which, like others of Mr. Wilkie Collins's 
stories, fascinates the reader, and compels him to 
finish it at a sitting.” —A/shenawum. 

Mr. JAMES PAYN'S NEW NOVEL. 
Srconp EpITION, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
LESS BLACK than WE’RE PAINTED. 

By JAMES PayN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 
“Original in conception, artistic in treatment, and 
thoroughly ‘Teadable.”"—Kraminer. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
OUR LADY of TEARS. By Leith 
DERWENT. 
“A powerfully-written story."—Scofsman. _ 








SECOND EDITION, 2 “yols, crown 8vo, at every Library. 
ROXY: a Story of Western Life. By 
EpWARD EGGLesTon. 
“A remarkable novel.” —Spectafor. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, 10s 6d. 
PICTURES and LEGENDS from 
NORMANDY and BRITTANY. By KATHARINE 
S. Macqvorp, With numerous Illustrations by 
Thomas Macquoid. 
“Pen and pencil have done very pleasant work in 
these sunny pages."—World. ae 
Mr. PROCTOR'S NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 
PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. By 
Ricwarp A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vu, cloth extra, with Lllustrations, 10s 6d. 
LEISURE-TIME STUDIES, chiefly 
_ BIOLOGICAL. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 
In a few days, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
LEGENDS of the MORROW. By 


Tuomas GorpDON Haxs, Author of “ New Sym- 
bole,” &c. 











New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with I!'usts., lbs. 


The LIFE of the GREEKS and 
ROMANS, described from Antique Monuments. 
By Eanst Guat and W. Koner. Translated from 
the Third German Edition, and edited by FRANCIS 
Hverrer.’ With 545 Illustrations. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


AN UNEXPLORED COUNTRY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and I Illustrations, 12s. 


WANDERINGS in PATAGONIA; or, 
Life among the Ostrich-Hunters. By JULIUS 
BeERBOHM, ai 

Vols. I. and IL, demy 8vo, 12s each (to be completed 

in Four Volumes). 

A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, 
from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
Berlin Congress. By Justin MoCartHy. 

~ Crown 4to, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, 10s 6d. 

(Uniform with * Chaucer for Children.) 

SHAKESPEARE for CHILDREN: 
Tales from Shakespeare, By CHARLES and 
Mary Lams. With numerous Illustrations, 
coloured and plain, by J. Moyr Smith. 


~ Demy 890, with numerous Illustrations, price Is. 


THE BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. 
Containing A SHOCKING STORY, by WILKig 
COLLINS; and Contributions from James Payn, 
Percy Fitzgerald, the Author of “ Phyllis,” Outh- 
bert Bede, and others. 


In Illuminated Cover, 160 pp., demy 8y0, price 1s. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL.— 
FILTHY LUCRE: «Story without a Crime 
By ALBANY DE FUNBLANQUE. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 








FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS. | NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMs 
[A Series of Monographs on the Chief Fathers of the Church. the Fathers | BUDDHISM: being a Sketch of the Life and Teachi 
selected being centres of influence at important periods of Church History and Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. RHYS DaVibs, of the Middle Tem ~ of 
in important spheres of action.] 8v0, cloth boards, 2s 6d. ple. Feap, 


| 
APOSTOLIC FATHERS (The). By the Rev.H.S. Holland. | HINDUISM. By Professor Monier Williams, M.A. D.¢ L 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. | &c. Feap. Svo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. a 
FAITH (The); or, the Christian | . 
DE Apdlgis a he econ and Third Teale di, the Rev. f, WATSON, M.A. | ee a eee J. in nat BA, 
cap. 8yo, cloth, 2s, ’ 8, 28 6d. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE. By the Rev. William R. Clark, | CORAN (The): its Composition and Teaching, and the 


a nn Testimony it bears to the Holy Scriptures. By Sir Winuam Mu 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. LL.D. Feap. 8vo, clota boards, 2s 64. Uk, RC.S1, 


SAINT JEROME. By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, D.D. | 


Feap. 870, cloth, 2s. 


CONVERSION OF THE WEST. | HOUSE of GOD (The), the HOME of MAN. By the Rey, 


[A Series of Vol howing how the Conversion of the Chief Races of the | Oe ee CS SR Se eee 
eries 0 olumes showin ‘8 t b } 
West was brought about, and their Condition befcre this occurred.] INNER LIFE (The), as REVEALED in the CORRE. 
| SPONDENCE of CELEBRATED CHRISTIANS. Edi y 
The CONTINENTAL TEUTONS. | et ee | Se ee ea ee ee 
JHARLES MEKIVALE, D.D.,, D.C.L., Dean o y- i \. . SvO, | 3 : " 
cloth, 2s. | SAVONAROLA: his Life and Times. By the Rev. William 
The CELTS. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., Head |  #- uank, M.A. Crown 80, cloth, 3s ca 
Master of King’s College School. With Two Maps. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. come 
The ENGLISH. By the same Author. With Two Maps. | BEAUTY in COMMON THINGS. [Illustrated by Twelve 


Feap. 8yo, cloth, 2s. | Drawings from Nature. By Mrs. J. W. Wipe. Priated in Colours. With 


* Descriptive Lette s by the Author of “ Life in tt alls,” “ A 
The NORTHMEN. By the same Author. With Map. Descriptive Letterpress by the Auth ife in the ti Robin the 


. : Bold,” &e. Cloth, bevelled boards, full gilt side, gilt edges, 10s 64, 
‘cap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. | ° 
LAND of ISRAEL (The): a Journal of Travels in Palestine, 
undertaken with Special Reference to its Physical Character. By the Rey, 


ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS. | Canon Tristram, Author of “Scenes in_ the East,” &c. Third Edition, Re- 


s vised, with 2 Maps, 4 Full-page Coloured Plates. 8 Full-page [ilustrations, and 
SINAI: from the Fourth Egyptian Dynasty to the Present numerous other Eagravings. Large post 8vo, cloth boards, 10s 6d. 
y HENRY S. PALMER, Major, R.E., F.R.A.S. Feap. 8vo, with Map, 
Day. By Henry S. Pater, Major, R.E., F.R.A.S. Feap. 8vo, wit ap | NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE. By the Rev, Canon 


cloth boards, 2s. [Gives the Resuks of the late O:dnance Survey, and brings : » ~~ & 
the History of the Peninsula up to date J ey See a 4 Send of — New 1] 4 mM, post’ 8vo, with 
. . . numerous iustrations, 0 boards, red edges, price 78 6 
ASSYRIA: from the Earliest Times to the Fall of Nineveh. | 
STUDIES among the PAINTERS. By J. Beavington 


By the late GEORGE SMITH, Esq., of the Department of Oriental Antiquities. 
British Museum. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. ATKINSON, Eq. With Seventeen full-page Illustratious on toned paper. Small 
4to, cloth boards, 7s 6d. 


BABYLONIA (The History of). By the late George Smith, | : 
Esq. Edited by the Rev. A. H. Saycs, Assistant-Professor of Comparative | SINAI and JERUSALEM: or, Scenes from Bible Lands, 


Philology, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Consisting of Coloured Photograph’e Views of P.aces mentioned in the Bible, 
‘ " ws ‘ including @ Panoramic View of Jerusalem. With Descriptive Letterpress b: 
EGYPT I uf = the Eat liest, Times to B.C. 300. By S. | the Rev. F. W. HOLLAND, M.A., Honorary Secretary to the Palestine Explora- 
PERSIA: f 9 Oe tl “ E i mes p , iod in the Arab C t | tion Fund. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 
: Irom the Lares eri e Ara onquest. * © £8 
q SCENES in the EAST. Consisting of Twelve Coloured 


By W.S. W. Vaux, M.A., F.R.S. Feap. 8v¥o, cloth boards, 2s. » © 
“4 aN # mgs Photographic Views of Places mentioned in the Bible, beautifully executed, 


GREEK CITIES and ISLANDS of ASIA MINOR. By With Descriptive Letterpress by the Rev. Canon TrisTRAM, Author of “The 


W.S. W. Vaux, M.A., F.R.S. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Land of Israel,” &c. 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


London: 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C.; and 48 Piccadilly, W. 





THE HOME LIBRARY. 

















CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS.; WORKS BY GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


In a few days. 1. The LIFE of GOETHE. Third Edition, 
LI FE A N D Tl M ES O F ST El N : | ta according to the Latest Documents. 1 vol., with Portrait, 8vo, 


od 2. ARISTOTLE: a Chapter from the Histo 
GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC AGE. | . of Science. | With an Perce of hanaee Scientific waa, 
omy Syo, 15s. . 
By J. R. SEELEY, M.A, Pg . si 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, 3. T he STORY of GOETHE » LIFE. Crown 


| 8vo, 7s 6d. 


(4. On ACTORS and the ART of ACTING. 


. Just published. | nen ten Suan: 


THE | 
15. JDIES in ANIMAL LIFE. With 
AGA M Ee M N ON O F AESC H Y LU S. ‘ — wd and ar ered — 53. ’ ‘ 


With a Translation in English Rhythm, and Notes | 
Critical and Explanatory. 


3 vols. demy S8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 48s. 








SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Plaee, S.W. 
| PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on al! Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholecale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 


Manufactured and Supplied only by 


London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row. PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
SS ‘ Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 

Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


GLEANINGS OF PAST ¥ EARS, 1843-78. An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 





By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., 


Regius Professor of Greek. 


I vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





«MB. GLADSTONE. 


In a few days, Vols. I. and II., small Svo, 3s each. 


the Rizht Hf W. E LADSTONE, M.P Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 
By the Riz 5 . E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
é “daca _ ¥ ra sseicag | 192 FLEET STREET, ana 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
_— “hrone, Cabinet, a Jonstituti — . , , Arp “ 7 ‘ ’ 
tT B®AGe's VEGETABLE CHARCO AL 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street diseases; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 

: Ee se i i aetna imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. — 

RAGG’S CHAERBCOAL BISCUITG 
‘Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 
Biscuits.” 


PROFESSOR BAIN'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
LoOeic& PEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:—| 
Deductive, 4s 6d. Inductive, és. 

MENTAL and MURAL SCIENCE. Third Edition, 10s 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 636d. | aoe 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 4s Gd. Brace S CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 








Sold in tins, Is, 2s, 48, and 88 each. aul) 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Elition, 15s. Geld Se ta ‘Stes. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL. Third Elition, 1a, These preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
London; LONGMANS and Co. 


World, 
CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s caly Charcoal Preparations. 
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48 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


JOHN F. SHAW & CO0.’s 
NEW 


Life and Letters of Rev. 
PENNEFATHER, B.A. Edited by Rev. R. 
BRAITAWAITE, M.A. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 


10s 6d. 


Bel-Marjory : 
ATale. By L. T. MEADE, Author of “Great St. 
Benedict's.” With Frontispiece by Barnes. Crown 


Sy, 6s. 


Margery’s Son: or, Until he Find 
It. A Story of the Court of Scotland. 
s. Hott, Author of “ Mistress Margery,” 


Crown 8¥0, 5s. 


Lady Betty’s Governess: or, the 
Corbet Chronicles. By L. E.GugnNsey. Crown 
8ro, cloth, 5s. 


Pickles. 


A Funny Little Couple. By Yotry Osporse, 
Author of “* Two Little Tarks,” With Illustrations. 


&e. 


Square, cloth, 3s 6a, 


The Gabled Farm; or, Young 
WORKERS for the KING. By “C. 8S." With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


Winifred; an English Maiden of 
the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Illustrated. 
Crown 8¥o, 3s 6d. 


Jean Lindsay, the Vicar’s Daugh- 
TER. By Emity Brovie. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8yo, 33 6d. 


What is Your Life? 
Mission Addresses to Young Men. By Rev. W. 
Hay M.H. AITKEN, M.A. Cloth extra, 3s. 
(Shortly. 


Our Life Day. 


By Rey. ApOLPH Sapurr, D.D. Small 8vo, price 
3s 6d, (Shortly. 


Your Brother and Mine. 


A Cry from the Great City. By L. T. MEADE, 
Author of “Scamp and [." With Illustrations, 
price 2s 6d. 


The Days of our Years. 
A Birthday Record, with Proverbs and Quaint 
Words of Wisdom. Cloth extra, gilt edges, price 
2s 6d. 


Pinafore Days. 
The Adventures of Fred and Dolly by Wood and 
Wave. ByIsmay THORN. With Eight Lilustra- 
tions. Square, 2s 6d. - 


Victoria Bess; or, the Ups and 
Downs of a Doli’s Life. Py Wrenva. Fully 
Hlustrated, square, 3s 6d. (Shortly. 


ASaturday’s Bairn. By Wrenda. 


New Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8y0, 53. 


“ Interests from the very first word."—Echo. 


The Satan of Scripture. 
~ Rev. J. Onsiston, M.A. New Edition, crown 
vo, 3s 6d, 


. The ouly exhaustive work that we know of on this 
Solemn subject,"—Christian Age. 


A New Dictionary of Quotations 
from the GREEK, LATIN, and MODERN LAN- | 
GUAGES. Translated into English,and accom- 
panied with I!lustrations, Historical, Poetica), and 
Anecdotal. New Edition, crown 8vo, 78 Gd, 

This Work contain 
nd Proverbs fri 


erman, Spanish, 


8 nearly Six Thousand Quotations 

m the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
and Portuguese languages, alpha- 

tically « aS Se eee 

ae arranged, and accompanied with an Index 

~- 'tring to more than Fifteen Thousand of the prin- 
pal words, j 


London: JOHN F. SHAW and CO., 48 


W.. 


By EmMIty | 


| London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


On December 16th will be published, in 2 vo's. crown Syo, with Two Steel Portraits. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF 


BARONESS BUNSEN. 


By AUGUSTUS .!. C. HARE, 


Author of “Memorials of a Quiet Life,” &c. 


| FRANCES, 


| DALDY, ISBISTER, end CO., 56 Ludgate Till, London. 





Just published, crown S8yo, pp. xii.-276, cloth, 6s. 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY: 


A Memoir. 
sy OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


' This cannot fail to be one of the most engaging of biographical works. Mr. Motley’s great fame as an 
his orian, aad his high excellence as a scholar, a representative of America ia Europe, and a citizen, are fitly 
described and commemorated by Dr. Holmes, wo was his intimate friend, and who is kaown, wherever the 
English lauguage is read, as one of the most delightful masters of Eaglish prose. 


| = alte ‘ . 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom, 


AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LiGnts AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the Mnest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 











ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 
WRIGHT’S COAL-T AR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McUall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


THE 
R 





N E W 








PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
without ACID. 


B R A V A S 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth. It is a beautiful and interesting preparation, and like most of those which come from Paris, is neatly 
got up in a box, containing a little pipette and india-rabber cap for the delivery of drops.” See the Lancet, 
June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 


F E 


Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 
THE 
. re absolutely ange has Shame bongo 
ci" STL BER 


Perfect Combustion produced by these Lamps, variously adapted for 
Colza or Rape Oil, Petroleum, Paraiiin or Kerosene, Cval or Air Gas, 





“ A nearer approach to sunlight than has ever before been obtained.” 
—The Times. 


“In the whole of Mr. Silber's inven- 
tions, there is noticeable a complete 
attention to and adoption of natural 
laws."—British Medical Journal, 


LIGHT. 


With the Improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas- Fittings. 


ILBER “ Mrratvus” Burner:—* By far the best Flat-Flame Burner for Petroleum yet introduced.”— 
Dr. W. WALLACE, F.B.S.E., F.C.S., Public Analyst and Gas Examiner for the City of Glasgow. 


THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, Limited, Manufactory and Show-Rooms, 


49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 


Tne § 





Pat ‘rnoster Row, EC. 





*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 
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THE LATE CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
NOTICE.—On Wednesday next will be published, AN 
ABRIDGED EDITION of CHARLES KINGSLEY: HIS LETTERS 
and MEMORIES of HIS LIFE, EDITED by HIS WIFE. With 


Two Portraits, engraved on steel, and Vignettes on wood. 2 vols. crown 8vo 





. | 
cloth, price 12s, | 
} 


‘* Expressed with admirable simplicity and force.’’—Spectator. 

NOTICE.—Now ready, A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION 

of THE STORY of OUR FATHERS LOVE, told to Children by 
MARK EVANS. With Four Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 





FOR COLLEGE AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 
The POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS of ALFRED 
TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Complete in One Volume, crown 8vo, 
strongly bound in cloth, price 6s.; cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 


price 7s 6d; or, roxburghe half-morocco, price 8s 6d. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





THE LATEST EDITION OF LEWES’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


In Two Volumes 8vo, price 30s, cloth. 


THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 


from Thales to Comte. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


The Fourth Edition, partly Rewritten, and greatly Enlarged. 


“Mr. Lewes's ‘ History of Philosophy,’ in its present shape, stands alone in English literature. Whatever 
may be thought of the views which it is its author's object to promote, his book is the most trustworthy, the 
clearest, the liveliest, and the most intelligent exposition of the views of the various philosophers of whom it 
treats which is to be found in the English language. If he had written nothing else, these two volumes would 
be quite enough to give him a high and a permanent place in English literature. Apart, however, from their 
literary merit, they have an independent value. They are an argument as well as a history; an argamsat 
which it would require the rarest qualifications to answer effectually.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


: London: LONGMANS and CO. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
RELIGION in ENGLAND under QUEEN ANNE and the 


GEORGES. By Joun StoucnrTon, D.D., Author of “ The Ecclesiastical History of England,” &c. This 
day, in Two Vole. crown 8¥o, 15s. 


The ENGLISHMAN’S CRITICAL and EXPOSITORY 
BIBLE VYCLOPZDIA. Oompiled and Written by Rey. A. R. Fausser, M.A. Rector of St. Cuthbert’s, 
York, Joint-Author of * The Critical and Experimental Commentary.’ With cver 600 Woodcuts, 4to, 18s. 
“ We can only speak with astonished admiration of Mr. Fausset’s work.”—Clergyman's Magazine. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. A Manual for Theological 


Students. By J.J. VAN OOSTERZEE, D.D. Translated and adapted to the Use of English Readers by Rev. 
M.J. Evans, B.A. Being the New Volume of the * Philosophical and Theological Library.” 


IN THE SAME SERIES. 
UVEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILO-| The HISTORY of CREEDS. By Philip 


SOPHY, from THALES to the PRESENT TIME. ScuaFr, LL.D. Royal 8vo,21s.—fhe CREEDS of 
With Additions by Noan Porter, D.D., LL D. the GREEK and LATIN CHURCHES. By the 
Second Edition. Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDI- same Author 2Is—The CREEDS of the PRO- 
JEVAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 18s. Vol. I. TESTANT EVANGELICAL CHURCHES. By 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Roysal 8vo, 21s. the same Author. 2ls. 
“A valuable eollection of ecclesiastical records, 


‘Ueberweg's ‘History of Philosophy’ is exactly | which is not otherwise attainable in so concise a form.” 
what English-speaking students want."—Z.xaminer. —Saturday Revizw, 


The CLERGYMAN’S MAGAZINE. Monthly, 1s, or 12s 


per annum, post free. 

“T heartily wish the Magazine all success."—T7he Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“It meets a real want...... I have lately taken to recommending this Magazine."—The Archbishop of York. 

“It is calculated, I think, to be very useful to the Clergy. I am glad to learn that the Magazine has so 
large a circulation.”—The Bishop of London. 


Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX. Monthly, 1s; or 12s per annum, post free. 


The EXPOSITOR. Vols. I. to VITI. are now ready, price 


7s 6d each, constituting a un‘que Library of Explanatory Papers on the more difficult Themer, Passages, 
and Books of Scripture, by Eminent Biblical Scholars. 
“A publication of sterling value.”—Spectator. 
“Good and suggestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“ Always one of the most suggestive of serivls."—Church Times. 
THE PROGRAMME FOR 1879, comprising Contributions of interest and permanent value by the best 
Writers on Biblical Subjects, may be had on application to the Publishers. 








MR. DIXON'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Vols. 1 and 2, 8yo, 308. 


ROYAL WINDsop, 


| By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 


“ A truly fine and interesting b 
contribution to English ibbetere ; worthy at, “alaable 
| fame, worthy of its grand Subjects."— Pos,” tnon's 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


CEE. 
THE NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


| Paul Faber, Surgeon. by 


GroRGE MacDONALD, LL.D, A 
} Forbes," &c. 3 vols. f — a7 Alee 


Kelverdale. By the Earl of 


Desart. 3 vols. 


| 


A Young Man’s Fancy, By 


Mrs. FORRESTER. Second Edition. 
“We hail with pleasure another novel fr: 
of Mrs. Forrester. Her book has all the natnralaee 
est and tact of a clever woman.”—Court Journal. r 


A Broken Faith. 
Harpy, Author of “ LY, Ina Duffus 
“A fascinating and clever novel.”—Post, 


A True Marriage. By Emily 
SPENDER, Author of “ Restored,” &. 3 yols, 
“ A pleasant and satisfactory book."—Atheneum, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





NOTICE, 


CLERGY CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED). 


Capital, £100,000, in 50,000 Shares of 
£2 each. 


Orrices—85 and 92 LONG AORE, W.C. 











DIRECTORS, 

The Rev. Edward Wm. Blore, Senior Fellow, late 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Rev. Sherrard Beaumont Burnaby, Vicar of 
Hampstead. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Lyttelton. 

C. J. Ribton-Turner, Esq., Managing Director; late of 
the Charity Organisation Society. 

The Rigbt Hon. Viscount Sudley,one of her Majesty's 
Special Commissioners of Income-Tax. 

The Rev. J. Troutbeck, Priest in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Minor Canon of Westminster. 

Sir Llewelyn Turner, Chairman of the Carnarvon 
Harbour Trust. 

Baskers—The London and Westminster Bank 

(Bloomsbury Branch), 214 High Holborn, W.C. 

SECRETARY (pro tem.)—William H. Allen, Esq. 





The Directora will meet on Wednesday, December 
ilth, 1878, at 2.30 p.m., to allot the Shares. Up to the 
total number of 50,000 Shares, allotments to qualified 
Subscribers will be made according to priority of 
application. 





The movement has met with the approbation of the 
following Clergymen (amongst others) :— 

The Rev. Robinson Duckworth,Canon of Westminster, 
Chaplain to the Queen. 

The Rev. T. C. Durham, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 

The Rey. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of West- 
minster, Rector of St. Margaret's, Chaplain to the 
Queen, 

The Rev. F. H. Fisher, Rural Dean, Chaplain to the 
Bishop of London, Vicar of Fulham. 

The Rev. T. W. Jex-Blake, D.D., Head Master of 
Rugby School. 

The Rev. H. Latham, Vice-Master and Tutor of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Lichfield, D.D., Prolocutor 
of the Lower House of Convocation, Province of 
Canterbury. : 

The Rev. S. Parkinson, D.D., Tutor of St. Jobn's 
College, Cambridge. 

The Rev. S. G. Phear, D.D., Master of Emanuel 
Col'ege, Cambridge. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester, D.D. 

The Rev. M. S. A. Walrond, Vicar of St. Lawrence, 
Jewry. 

The Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple, 

Chaplain to the Queen, Oxford Select Preacher. 





For any number cf Shares less than five, the full 
amount must be forwarded to the Bankers upon © ot 
Share applied for. For five or any greater number 

Shares, 10s will be payable on application, 10s on allot- 
ment, and the remaining £1 will be called up after 


due not ce. P of 
with forms 
Copies of the Prospectus, together ene Offices 


application for Shares, may be obtained 
of the Association, 92 Long Acre, W.0.; aA} 
Offices of the Solicitors, Messrs. Nash and Fie 
Queen Street, London, E.0 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row}; and of any Bookseller. 
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GEORGE 
NEW 


Pv The GRIMM FAIRY LIBRARY. 10 


yols., in a Box, cloth gilt. 


10/6—The PICTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 
; By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. With 600 Large 
IJlustrations, 4te, cloth, gilt edges. 


6—DODD’S BEAUTIES of SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With many Illustrations by Sir 
John Gilbert, R.A. 4to, cloth, gilt edges. 


(3-ROBERT BURNS’S POETICAL 
’ WORKS. Complete Edition, with Notes and 
Memoir by CHARLES KENT. With Illustra- 
tions and @ Portrait. 


—HORNE'S LIFE of NAPOLEON. Re- 
edited and Revised by TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
With 300 Illustrations by Horace Vernet. 


7/6—PAUL and VIRGINIA. By Brrnarpin 
st. Pierre. An entirely New Edition, with 
many Iilustrations, and 28 Page Plates by the 
most eminent French Artists. 


7/6—PICCIOLA ; or, the Prison Flower. By 
X. B. SarnTINE. With 10 Etchings by 
Leopold Flameng. 


¢/0—R O UTLEDGE’S EVERY GIRL’S 
ANNUAL. An entirely New Work, Edited 
by ALICIA AMY LeirtH, containing Contribu- 
tions by the Right Hon. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
MP., the Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 


6/0—R OU TLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S 
ANNUAL for 1879. With Full-page Plates 
16th Year of 


10/ 


7/6 


and Coloured Illustrations. 
Publication. 
6/0—UNCLE CHESTERTON’S HEIR. A 
New Book by Madame CoLomB. With 100 
Illustrativns. 
6/0—LITTLE BAREFOOT. By Avernacn. 
With many Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges. 
6/(0—DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS and 
, FVENING PARTY ENTERTAINMENTS. 
By Professor HOFFMANN, Author of “* Modern 
Magic,” &c. With many Illustrations. 
6/(0—FARM BALLADS. By Witt Car.eron. 
‘ With Illustrations. 
6/0—UNCLE JOE’S STORIES. An entirely 
New Book by the Right Hon. KNATCHBULL- 
Hucessen, M.P. With Full-page Illus- 
trations. 
5(0—LITTLE WIDE-AWAKE PICTURES. 
188 Pages of Full-page Pictures, with De- 
scriptive Letter-press. By Mrs. SALE- 
BaRKER. 
5/(0—LITTLE WIDE-AWAKE for 1879. A 
Story-Book for Good Children. By Mrs. 


SALe-BARKER. With 400 Illustrations and a 
Coloured Frontispiece. (And in boards, 3s.) 


5/0—ROBINSON CRUSOE. A New Edit‘on. 
With 50 Plates by J. D. Watson and 6 Full- 
page I)lustrasions in Colours. 

5/0—The SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. An 
entirely New Translation. By W. H. G 


Kingston. With many [llostrations, and 6 
Full-page Lliustrations in Colours. 


5/0—The PICTURE-BOOK of FISHES, 
INSECTS, &c. With 240 Illustrations by 
Zwecker and others. (And in boards, 3s.) 
Walter Crane’s New Book. 
5/0—The BABY’S BOUQUET. (Companion 
Book to ** The Baby's Opera.") Fancy boards. 
5/0—The CHILD'S PICTURE SCRAP-BOOK. 
96 pages, with about 1,000 Illustrations, cloth 
gilt. (And in boards, 3s 6d.) 
3/6—The GREEN HAND. A Book for Boys. 
By Georce CuppLes. With Illustrations by 
the Author. 
8/6—ONLY a CAT. By Mrs. H. B. Pauw. 
With Illustrations by A. T. ELWES. 
36—The CHILD'S DELIGHT. A Picture- 
Book for Children. By Mrs. ADAMS ACTON. 
With many Pictures. (And in boards, 28 6d.) 
8/6~HAPPY-DAY STORIES for the YOUNG. 
Profusely Illustrated, 4to, cloth. (And in 
boards, 2s 6d.) 
3/6—GOLDEN LIGHT. With 80 Full-page 
Plates, 4to, cloth. (And in boards, 2s 6d.) 
36—A PICTURE HISTORY of ENGLAND 
for the YOUNG. With 80 Full-page Plates, 
4to, cloth. (And in boards, 2s 6d.) 
3/6~AUNT EFFIE’S NURSERY RHYMES. 
Set to Music by THOMAS CRAMPTON. With 


Illustrations by H. K. Browne. (And in 
boards, 2s 6d.) 


8/6—MORE DOLLS. By Aunnie Bee. With 


ROUTLEDGE 


CHRISTMAS 


AND SONS’ 


BOOKS. 





Routledge’s 
Volumes. 


With Illustrations Printed in Colours. 
Price 


3/6—The SEVEN CHAMPIONS of CHRIST- 
ENDOM. 


3/6—ROBINSON CRUSOE. With 50 Plates 
by J. D. Watson. 

3/6—The SWISS FAMILY 
Edited by Kingston. 


ROBINSON. 





3/6—BARBY BELL. By T. B. Apricn. With 
Illustrations on every page. 4to, cl., gilt edges. 
3/6—EXCELSIOR. By H. W. Loneretiow. 
With Illustrations on every page. 4to, cloth, 
gilt edges. 
3/6—A PICTURE-BOOK for LADDIES and 
LASSIES. With 160 pages of Pictures. 
Crown 8v¥o, cloth. 


2s 6d Picture-Books. In cloth. 


2/6—1. CHIMES and RHYMES for YOUTH- 
FUL TIMES. With 48 pages of Coloured 
Illustrations. 


2. SCHNICK SCHNACK. Trifles for the 


Little Ones. With 43 pages of Coloured 
Illustrations. 


3. GRISET GROTESQUES. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 4to, boards. 


4. SING-SONG. By Miss Rosserrr. II- 
lustrated by Hughes. 


2s 6d Juveniles.—New Volumes. 

2/6—ROBINSON CRUSOE. With 50 Plates. 
By J. D. Watson. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Edited 
by KINGSTON. 

The SEVEN CHAMPIONS of CHRIST- 
ENDOM. 


BUDGE and TODDIE. An Illustrated 
Edition of “ Other People's Children.” 
HIS OWN MASTER. By J. T. Trow- 
BRIDGE. 
2/6é—The LONGFELLOW BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


Containing Quotations from Mr. Longfellow's 
Writings. Cloth, gilt edges. 


28 J uveniles.—New ‘Volumes. 


2/0—KIDNAPPING in the PACIFIC. By 
W. H.G. Kingston. With many Illustrations 
by Zwecker and others. 


LITTLE LADDIE’S PICTURE-BOOK. 


80 Pictures. 

LITTLE LASSIE’S PICTURE-BOOK. 
80 Pictures. 

LITTLE SPECKLY’S ADVENTURES. 
50 Pictures. —_— 


1/(0—The LARGE PICTURE PRIMER. 96 
pages, crown 4to, fancy boards. In cloth, 
with medallion, 1s 6d. 


Caldecott’s Toy Books. 

1/0—1. The HOUSE that JACK BUILT. 2. 
JOHN GILPIN. With 32 pages of Coloured 
Pictures in each, by Edmund Evans, from 
Dsigns by Ca’ lecott. 

1/0—LITTLE VIOLET'S PICTURE-BOOK. 
With 96 pages of Picturer. (And in cloth, 1s 6d.) 
1/(0—LITTLE SNOWDROP’S PICTURE- 
BOOK. With 96 pages of Pictures, (And in 
cloth, Is 6d.) 

1/(0—ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 
—*The Disappearance of Mr. Redworth.” 
By the Author of “ George Geith,” &c. 
1/(0—The MUSICAL CINDERELLA. The 
Tale told in Verse, interspersed with Songs, 
and Coloured Pictures by Walter Crane. 
1/0-—CHILDREN’S THEATRICALS.  Ar- 
ranged in Verse,as easy Plays for Children 
to Act. By Keita ANGUS. 

New and Cheaper Editions of Staunton’s 
Shakespeare, and Wood’s Natural History. 
In entirely New and Uniform Bindings. 
£22s—STAUNTON’S ILLUSTRATED 
SHAKESPEARE. With 1,000 Illustrations 
by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 3 vols., royal 8vo, 
cloth. 

£2 2s—WOOD’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY. With 1,700 INastrations by 
Wolf. Zwecker, Coleman, aud others. 
vols., royal 8vo. 

£1 8s—WOOD’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY of MAN. With many Illustra- 
tions by J. B. Zwecker. 2 vols. royal 8yo, 
cloth. 

18/0—The UNIVERSAL SONGSTFR; or, 
Museum of Mirth. With many Wo: deuts by 
George and Robert Cruikshank, 3 yls. demy 





ILustrations, 


Coloured Rewards.—New 


EVANGELINE. 


FAVOURITE POEMS. 


THE NEW STANDARD LIBRARY EDITION OF 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S 
POETICAL 
WORKS. 


AUTHOR'S COMPLETE COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


In crown 8yo, containing 648 pages, with a Genera? 
Index, and an Index of Lines, cloth, price 3s 6d, the 
Poetical Works of HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW, with a Portrait and Full-page Illustrations 
by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 

In this Edition (which contains all the Authorised 
Poems that are in any other English edition of Mr- 
Longfellow's Poems) are printed Fifty-three Poems 
which are the Sole Copyright of Me«srs. GEORGE 
ROUTLEDGE and SONS, and cannot be issued by 
any other Publisher in the United Kingdom. 





LIST OF ROUTLEDGE’S EDITIONS 


oF 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S WORKS. 


11 vols., cloth gilt, in a box, price One Guinea. 


The POCKET-VOLUME EDITION of 
Mr. LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete. Copyright Edition. 

From the Atheneum. 

“ Messrs. Routledge and Sons have brought outa 

dainty edition of Mr. Longfellow's Poems, in eleven 

- volumes, which are contained iu a cloth case. 
ize and type are alike delightful, and this edition 

should be preferred to all others by the American 

poet's many admirers.” 


POEMS.—The Illustrated Quarto Edi- 
tion, with 180 Designs by Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A., and Portrait, 21s, 


The Illustrated Octavo Edition, 
with 53 Designs by Sir John Gilbert, 
R.A., and Portrait, 7s 6d. 


The Five-Shilling Poet Edition, 
with 6 Full-page Plates by Sir John 
Gilbert, B.A., post 8vo, 5s. 





Do. 


The Three-and-Sixpenny Poet 
Edition, with 6 Full-page Plates by 
_ _— Gilbert, B.A., crown 8y0, 


Do. The Crown 8vo Edition, 726 pp., 


paper cover, ls 6d ; cloth, 2s. 
Pearl Edition, with Portrait, paper 


cover, ls; cloth, ts 6d. 


PROSE WORKS. With 6 Illustrations 
by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. Mr. 


plete Edition, 760 


Do. 





pp, crown 8¥0, cloth, 36 6d. 
SEPARATE WORKS. 
The HANGING of the CRANE. 


With 43 Lilustrations, 4to, cloth, 10s 6d. 


KERAMOS, and other Poems. Fcap. 


8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The MASQUE of PANDORA. Fcap. 


80, cloth, 3s 6d. 
AFTERMATH. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
THREE BOOKS of SONG. Fcap. 8vo, 


cloth, 3a 6d. 


The DIVINE TRAGEDY. Fcap. 8vo, 


cloth, 3s 6d. 


NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES. Fcap. 


8vo, cloth, 38 6d. 


TALES of a WAYSIDE INN. Com- 


plete Edition, with 8 Illustrations by Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A., crown 80, cloth, 3s 6d. 


(Emerald Series.) 


Cloth, Is. 


The COURTSHIP of MILES 


STANDISH. (Emerald Series.) Cloth, Is. 


(Emerald 


Series.) Cloth, Is. 





8vo, cloth. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





FIFTY NEW MEMOIRS. 
Life of Robert Dick, by Samuel Smiles. 


1,200 Copies, 
Archdeacon Denison’s Autobiography. 


Life and Letters of Dean Hook. 
Records of a Girlhood, by Fanny Kemble. 
Our Old Actors, by R. Barton Baker. 

Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell. 
Savonarola and his Times, by W. R. Clark. 
Machiavelli and his Times, by Villari. 

Life of J. M. W. Turner, by P. G. Hamerton. 
John Lothrop Motley, by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Senior’s Conversations with Thiers and Guizot. 
Life of Sir Garnet Wolseley, by C. R. Low. 
Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
English Party Leaders, by W. H. D. Adams. 
Life of William Cobbett, by Edward Smith. 
John Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet, by Mrs. Craik. 
Life and Letters of Honoré de Balzac. 

Five Modern Frenchmen, by P. G. Hamerton. 


Memoirs of Illustrious Irish Women. 






































Catharine of Siena, by Josephine E. Butler. 
Morley’s Diderot and the Encyclopzedists. 
Lechler’s Wiclif and his Precursors. 
Memoir of the Rey. Francis Hodgson, by his Son. 
Life and Letters of the Rev. W. Pennefather. 
Recollections of Dr. Duff, by Rev. Lal. B. Day. 
Life of Rev. John Wilson, of Bombay. 
Memoirs of Mrs, Jameson, by Mrs. Macpherson. 
Life of George Moore, by Samuel Smiles. 
Willis’s Life of William Harvey. 
Adventurous Lives, by Bernard H. Becker. 
Lives of the Great Puritans, by Peter Bayne. 
Life.and Letters of James Hinton. 
Memoirs of Bishop Gleig, by Rev. W. Walker. 
Autobiography of Sir George Biddlecombe. 
Life of Yakoob Beg, by D. C. Boulger. 
Memoirs of Lady Georgiana Chatterton. 
Memoirs of Madame de Staal de Launay. 
Life of George Combe, by Charles Gibbon. 
Life of Dr. Eadie, by James Brown. 
Memoir of Bishop Ewing, by Rey. A. J. Ross. 
Life of Hans Hendrick, by Dr. Rink. 

Life and Letters of Robert Schumann. 
Life of Dr. Johnson, by G. Birkbeck Hill. 
Life of Dr. Johnson, by Leslie Stephen. 

Sir Walter Scott, by Richard Hutton. 
Letters and Friendships of Mortimer Collins, 
Records of the Life of Brownlow North. 
Memoir of Alfred Smee, by his Daughter. 


Life of Rey. Samuel D. Waddy. 


BLACKIE AND gong 
PUBLICATIONS. 





The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great 


and the Infinitely Little. By F. A. Poucnet, M.D. Illustrated by 272 En. 

gravings on Wood, of which 55 are full-page size, and a Frontispiece in 

Colours. Fifth Edition, medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s 64, . 
“ A good pioneer to more exact studies.”"—Saturday Review. 


UPPER EGYPT: a Descriptive Account of 


the Manners, Customs. Superstitions, and Occupations of the People. From 
the German of C. B. KLUNZINGER, M.D. Illustrated from Original Sketches 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. io 
“One of the most ‘taking’ books that has ever been printed on the subject of 
Egypt and the Egyptians.”—Notes and Queries. 


The GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. By Robert 


TuHompson, of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Chiswick, New 
Edition, revised and greatly extendel, by TuoMAS Moors, F.LS., Curator of 
the Chelsea Botanic Gardens; co-EJitor of the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle,” &2.; 
assisted by eminent Practical Gardeners. Illustrated by numerous Eagray- 
ings and Coloured Plates. Large 8yo, clot, 35s. 
“The best book of its kind,and the only thoroughly comorehenaive work 
yoo equally well for tha gardener and the gentleman amateur.”—Gardener's 
Magazine. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


An Elementary Treatise. Transla'ed and Extended by J. D. Evguerr, DOL, 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Balfast. Tys- 
trated by 760 Wood Engravings and Three Coloured Plates, and accompanied 
by a Series of Problems. Fourth Edition, revised, madium 8vo, cloth, 185, 
Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 43 6d each. 
Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. Part Ul. HEAT, 
Part II. ELEC’RICITY and MAGNETISM. Part [V. SOUND and LIGHT, 
“ Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms a 
model work for a class in experimental physics.” —Sturdsy Review. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 


By Professor Evergrt, Translator and Elitor of “ Deschanel’s Natural 

Philosophy,” &c. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 

‘* We have no hesitation in warmly recommending it as a good text-book for 
junior classes.”"—.Vature. 


The IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General 
Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Po'itical, Scatistievl, and Dex 
cluding Comprehensive Accounts of the Countries, Cities, Prin 
Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. 
Edited by W. G. BLAacktk, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With a Supplement, bringing the 
Information down to the Latest Dates. Lllustrated by nearly 80) Engravings 
of Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. 2 large vols, including the Supplement, 
imperial Svo, cloth, £4 153; half-morocco, £5 10s. 

“This excellent book of reference...... All the articles we have examined, 
whether long or short, exhibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail thaa 
we should have thought practicavle iu so compreheasive a work.”—Athznwum. 


‘iptive, in- 
al Towns, 








DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: English, 


» Technological, and Scientific. With a Supplement, containing an extensive 
Collection of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous Engish 
Dictionaries. Il!ustrated by upwards of 2.500 Engravings on Wool. Two 
large vols., including the Supplement, imperial 8vo, cloth, £4; half-moroce), 
£4 Ls. 

“We must in honesty say that Dr. Ozilvie has not only produce the best 

English Dictionary that exists, bat, so far as the actual state of knowlelze per 

mitted, has made some approach towards perfection."—British Quarterly Review. 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY: Explanatory, Pronouncing, ani Etymological. Il!ustrated by 
above 800 Engravings on Wood. Larze 8vo, cloth, 253; half-morocco, 323. 





“ Next to the more costly ‘ Imperial,’ the very best dictionar; tht bas yet bees 


compiled.” —London Revicw. 


The STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 


’ With about 390 Engravings 02 
61; half-calf, 10s 6d. 
at all withia 





Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanat 
Wood. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 7 
“This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen 








Fonblanque’s Lives of the Lords Strangford. 


AND EVERY OTHER RECENT WORK OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for DECEMBER, 
NEW EDITION, now ready, postage Sree on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED. 
New Oxford Street. 

CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





moderate compass.""—Spectator. 
| 
‘Dr. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY: 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory: Abridged from the “S! dent's 
Dictionary " by the Author. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 33 6d 


“The etymological part of the work is well don, indicvting a familiar 
the langt from which oar vocabulary is derived, and at the same time ! 
| sound discretion in tracing the origin of words. The pronunciations is ¢ early 
| and correctly indicated, and te « xplanations, though necessarily brie?, are cicat 
and precise.”"—Athenwum 


| 


| 


















London: BLACKIE and SON, Patornoster Bui!dings. 
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POPULAR WORKS FOR GENERAL READING, 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. 








THE MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 


The following Novels and Tales may now be had in this Series, each Work complete in a single volume, 
8vo, price 2s 6d cloth, or 2s boards. 





By the Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. By Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
‘ LOTHAIR. DIGBY GRAND. 
CONINGSBY. GENERAL BOUNCE. 
SYBIL. THE GLADIATORS. 
TANCRED. GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
VENETIA. HOLMBY HOUSE. 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE. THE INTERPRETER. 
CONTARINI FLEMING. KATE COVENTRY. 
ALROY. THE QUEEN'S MARIES. 
THE YOUNG DUKE. 
VIVIAN GREY. By the Author of “The Rose Garden.” 
UNAWARES. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE WARDEN. By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. ELSA AND HER VULTURE. 
° ATHERSTONE PRIORY. 
By the Author of ‘ The Atelier du Lys. THE SIX SISTERS OF THE VALLEY. 
; MADEMOISELLE MORI. THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY. 





THE NOVELS AND TALES OF THE 
RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, — K.G. 


Complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 30s, 





STORIES and TALES by Miss SEWELL:—|SELECTED ESSAYS. By A. Haywarp, Q.C. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, price 12s. 


AMY HERBERT, 2s 6d. yp , Sydney Smith. Pearls and Mock Pearls of History. 
GERTRUDE, 2s 64. RATHERINE ASHTON, So 66. | Samuel Rogers Vicissitudes of Noble Families 
The EABL'S DAUGHTER, 2s 64. MARGARR? PERCIV AL, Ss 64. | F. Von Gentz f England and France ‘ 
EXPERIENCE of LIFE, 2s 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE, 3s 6d. Maria Edgeworth | i ivimaé~;,€;, 
CLEVE HALL, 2s 64. URSULA, 3s 64. : | Countess Hahn-Hahn. | Lord Lansdowne. 
De oe (Henri Beyle). | ie ep eon Fg 
TU ’ Alexandre Dumas. Khist an st-Players. 
CONY BEARE and HOWSON S LIFE and The British Parliament. | . ° 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously Illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, | ie . 
an ae. 'The MOON; her Motions, Aspects, Scenery, 


Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols, 4to, 42s. Lunar Photographs. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 
2 vols. square crown 8yvo, 21s, | 
| 


LiBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on | Physical Condition. By R. A. Procror, B.A. Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and 


A. PROCTOR’S OTHER WORLDS than OURS. With 


14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


R. 
R. A. PROCTOR’S NEW STAR ATLAS, in 12 Circular 
R. 


STUDENT'S Ep!TIon, Revised and Condensed, with 46 Illustrations and 
Maps. 1 vol. crown 8r0, 9s. 


Maps (with 2 Index Plates). Crown 8vo, 5s. t 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By CuHartrs L. EASTLAKE, | 
Architect. Fourth Edition, with 100 Illustrations. Square crown Syo, l4s. - 


A. PROCTOR’S LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS. 


2 vols. crown 8y0, 7s 6d each. 


Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY for | 4OMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Description of 


PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System of Easy Practice, in a Series of | nettes. 8vo, 14s. 
carefully-tested Receipts, 8 Plates and Woodcuts, fcap. 8vo, 6s. | WOOD’S BIBLE ANIMALS. With 112 Vigne ttes. 8y0, 
sa ’ | price 14s. 
BOW D LER'S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. | WOOD'S STRANGE DWELLINGS. With Frontispiece and 
Genuine Edition, in One Volume, medium 8vo, large type, with 36 Woodcuts, | 60 Woodcuts. Crown 860, 7s 6d. 


price 14s; or in Six Pocket Volumes, fcap. 21s. 


. | WOOD'S INSECTS at HOME. With 700 Woodcuts, 8yo, 14s. 
The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC | WOOD’S INSECTS ABROAD. Uniform, 14s, 
| 


GAME of WHIST. By W. Pote, F.R.S. Tenth Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
ie SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By 


Dr. GrorGe HartwiG. With numerous Iilustraticns. 8vyo, 10s 6d. 


The CORRECT CARD; or, How to Play at ! 
Whist. By Captain A. CAMPBELL-WALKER, F.R.G.S. Fifth Edition. Feap. 
8r0, 28 6d. HARTWIG’S SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. Maps and 


Woodcuts. 8vyo, 10s 6d. 


YOUATT on the HORSE. Revised and) yaprwic’s TROPICAL WORLD. With about 200 Ilus- 


Enlarged by W. WATSON, M.RC.V.S. Woodcuts, Svo, 12s 6d. | trations. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
| 


YOUATT’ y c isec d Eni: 4 . ° ’ 
S WORK on the DOG. Revised and Enlarged. 8yo, ‘The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By 


Woodcuts, és, 
STONEHENGE. With 73 Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HORSES and RIDING. By Georcr NEvILe, | STONEHENGE on the GREYHOUND. With 25 Portraits 


M.A. With 31 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68. { of Greyhounds, &. Square crown 8vo, 15s. 





London: LONGMANS and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MESSR&. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS: 











MEMOIR tev. FRANCIS HODGSON, B.D., Scholar, Poet, and Divine, 


By his Son, the Rev. JAMES T. HODGSON, M.A. Containing numerous Letters from Lord and Lady Byron and Mrs. Leigh to Provost 
Hodgson, who wasan Intimate Friend of Byron. 2 vols. crown 8¥o, with Portrait engraved by C. H. Jeens, 18s, [This day, 


“A book that has added so much of a healthy nature to our knowledge of Byron, and that contains so rich a store of delightful 
correspondence.”—A theneum. 


A SEQUEL TO THE “ UNSEEN UNIVERSE.” 


PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day 


The RECORDER of BIRMINGHAM: Memoir of Matthew Davenport-Hill, 


With Selections from his Correspondence. By his Daughters, ROSAMOND and FLORENCE DAVENPORT-HILL. With Portrait 


engraved by C. H. Jeens. 8vo, 163. [Just ready, 
SPORT and WORK on the NEPAUL FRONTIER; or, Twelve Years’ 
Sporting Reminiscences of an Indigo Planter. By “MAORI.” 8vo, with Illustrations, 14s. [This day, 


Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, “MACLEOD of DARE, 


Illustrated by Twelve eminent Artists. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s Gd. 


“In his latest, and to our thinking, thus far his beet novel, Mr. “In point of finish, in style, and artistic arrangement, perhaps, it 
Black has made a bold experiment, the audacity of which is justified | ;, superior to anything ho has written before.”—Times. 
by its success...... It reveals a docided gain on the author’s part in 
power and in artistic perception.”— Saturday Review. “A novel of the highest merit, calculated greatly to enhance the 


“ A most powerful and interesting story.”—Daily News. deservedly high reputation which Mr. Black has won.”—Scotsman, 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ The CUCKOO CLOOK,” “CARROTS,” &¢c.—ILLUSTRATED by WALTER CRANE. 


GRANDMOTHER DEAR. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH (Ennis Graham). 


Extra feap. 8vo, with Illustrations by Walter Crano, 4s 6d, _ [This day. 


DRESS. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s 64d. 


[New Volume of “ The Art at Home” Series, 


Dr. C. J. VAUGHANS NEW VOLUME of SERMONS.—MY = SON, 


GIVE ME THINE HEART; Sermons preached before the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 1876-78. By C. J. VAUGHAN, DD.» 


Master of the Temple. Extra feap. 8vo, 5s. [ This day. 
A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By Professors ROSCOE and SCHOR- 
LEMMER, of the Owons College, Manchester. Vol. II. METALS, Part I. 8vo, with numerous Llustrations, 18s. [This day. 


(Vol. I. The NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS, 21s.) 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, ELEMENTS of. By Professor GEGEN- 


BAUR. A Translation by F. JEFFREY BELL, B.A. Revised, with Preface, by Professor E. RAY LANKESTER, F.R.S. 8vo, with 


numerous Illnstrations, 21s. [ This day. 
A RAMBLE ROUND the WORLD. By M. le Baron de HUBNER. 
Translated by Lady HERBERT. New and Cheaper Edition. ‘Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. [This day. 


PLAYS and PURITANS; and other His-; ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books I.—V. 


torical Essays. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of West- Containing the Substance of Euclid’s First Six Books. Follow- 
minster. New Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. ing the Syllabus of the Geometrical Association. By J. M. 
WILSON, M.A., Mathematical Master of Rugby School. Fourth 
r Editi largga.- ‘ his day. 
SERMONS for the TIMES. By CHARLES ——<—- suet 


KINGSLEY. New Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. MATHEMATICAL PROBLE MS on SUB- 
JECTS included in the Ist and 2nd Divisions of the Schedule of 


STORIES from ROMAN HISTORY. By Subjects for the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos Examination. 





Mrs. BEESLY. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. Devised and Arranged by J. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Professor 
“ A little book for which every cultivated and intelligent mother of Mathematics in the Royal Indian Engineering College. 8vo, 18% 
will be grateful.” ——£zaminer. [Second Edition, Greatly Enlarged, this day. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


——— 
———————— 








Lonvon: Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “ SrgcTaToR" Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 7, 1878. 
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